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COMMENCING with this number, the 
postage on the THE REPUBLIC, charg- 
able to regular subscribers, will be three 
cents per quarter. Copies sent to other 
than regular subscribers must be prepaid 
by a two-cent stamp for each. 


> 


Back numbers of THE REPUBLIC will 
be supplied at the regular subscription 
price, or, if requested, subscriptions may | 
commence with No. 1. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


This number closes the initial half 
year of THE REPUBLIC. As is the case 
with most new enterprises of this charac- 
ter, the work has been conducted under 
many difficulties and discouragements 
that only time and experience could ob- 
viate. Notwithstanding these, the pub- 
lishers have succeeded beyond their most 
sanguine expectations, both in the steady 
and permanent advance in the circula- | 
tion of the magazine and in the degree | 
of approval which it has received from 
the public, and especially from the Re- 
publican press and statesmen throughout 
the country. 

The publishers promised a 48-page 
monthly, but such has been the pressure 
upon its columns of important and val- 
uable material that they have, in no in- 


stance, issued lessthan 64 pages—thereby 
k 20 











adding nearly one-fourth to the cost of 
each number. 

To aid in the continuance of this extra 
work, we ask each reader of THE REPUB- 
LIC to constitute himself a special agent to 
procure one additional subscriber, and for- 
ward the money for the same. Thisis but 
little for each to do, but it is easytuo see 
that it will double our circulation and 
our capacity for effective work in the 
line of the great reforms we are advo- 
eating. 

The enterprise is now firmly estab- 
lished, and, with the experience gained, 
and the efiicient aid of the able writers 
who have already been attracted to our 
standard, we feel confident of our ability 
to show steady improvement in each suc- 
ceeding issue. 

The following, from an exchange, at- 
tests our success thus far : 

*“The July number of THE REPUBLIC 
surpasses in interest any we have hereto- 
fore received. A marked and very im- 
portant feature of this monthly is that 
it grows more interesting with each: 
issue. The magazine wears well, and 
supplies a necessity long needed in the 
world of politics, being devoted to the 
dissemination of political information. 
No one who wishes to keep informed on 
the vital questions of the times should 
be without this publication.” 
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GOVERNOR NOYES, THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR 
GOVERNOR IN OHIO. 


Governor Edward F. Noyes was born | 
at Haverhill, Mass., October 3, 1882, and 
is therefore forty years of age. His 
parents had both died before he was three 
years old, and he went to live with 
his mother’s parents at East Kingston, 
N.U. When twelve years of age he was 
taken in charge by his guardian, and 
when thirteen years old took care of fif- 
teen or twenty head of cattle, cut the 
wood for fires at home, and went three 
miles into the swamps where he cut his 
half-cord of swamp maples, and piled the 
wood up by the day. At fourteen he 
went to Dover, N. H., into the office of 
the Morning Star, a religious newspaper 
published by the Free Will Baptist de- 
nomination, to learn the printers’ trade, 
his guardian giving him the choice be- 
tween this and going into a store in 
Boston. At eighteen, with the consent 
of Mr. William Burr, publisher of the 
Morning Star, he lett the printing office 
and commenced preparation for college, 
attending school and teaching alter- 
nately,as he was dependent upon his own 
exertions for the means of attending 





Rosecrans, Dodge, McPherson, Sherman 
and Grant until July 4, 1864, when he 
lost a leg while commanding an assault 
upon the enemy’s works at Ruff’s 
Mills, near the Chattahooche river, in 
the advance on Atlanta. Having been 
previously recommended for promotion 
to the full rank of brigadier general, he 
was, after being wounded, breveted for 
meritoriousservices. Hesuffered two am- 
putations in five weeks, and three months 
after being wounded reported for duty 
again, and was assigned to the command 
of Camp Dennison, in Ohio. In April, 
1865, and while yet in the Army, General 
Noyes was elected chief attorney (city 
solicitor) of Cincinnati. Before his term 
expired, he was elected probate judge of 
Hamilton county, and served three years, 
receiving the highest commendations for 
his administration of the office. In 1870 
he went to Europe, and spent seven 
months in travel, and returned to Ohio in 
the fall of 1870 to commence law practice 
again in Cincinnati, in the firm of Noyes 
& Taft, and was doing a splendid busi- 
ness when the Ohio Republicans asked 





school. At twenty-one, (in 1853,) he en-| him to become the Republican candidate 
tered Dartmouth College as a freshman, \for Governor. They nominated him by 
and graduated in 1857 among the half-| acclamation, and elected him by 20,168 
dozen best scholars in a large class. Im-| majority. During the campaign he 
mediately upon graduating he removed! made fifty-five speeches in forty-one 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, and studied law| days, and in the Presidential campaign of 
with Tilden, Rairden & Curwin, and | 1872, spoke in six States, averaging two 
graduated at the Cincinnati Law School, | hours a day for three months, and at the 
ot which Hon, Belamy Storer, M. H. | late Ohio Republican Convention was 
Tilden, and Maskell E. Curwin were} renominated Governor by acclamation. 


the professors. He commenced law | This brief statement of facts, so closely 


practice in Cincinnati in 1858, and was | personal to Governor Noyes, explains his 
in successtul prosecution of his profes-| popularity. He is an able man; he has 
sion when the war broke out in 1861. | done his utmost to improve his abilities 
He opened a recruiting station in his; and opportunities; he has won his suc- 
law office, and between the 8th of July | cess by the honest toil that is the chief 
and the 20th of August, in conjunction honor of the great body of Americans. 

with Colonel John Groesbeck, raised; He has been tried in various military 
and organized the Thirty-ninth Regi-| and civil posts of great responsibility, 
ment Ohio infantry. He took the field | and in every instance received the plau- 
as major of that regiment. He was dit, **Well done!’ Such a man, by his 
made colonel in the summer of 1862, very nature and course of life, is a Re- 
and served in the field under Pope, publican. His party in Ohio is most 
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fortunate in having chosen so fita leader, | we notice, arealready exciting the lively 
one who personally adds assurance to| anticipations of the best citizens. 

its hopes of success. A man of high | It is not surprising that the Demo- 
character, and an able and eloquent | crats are hesitating and looking the sec- 
speaker, his visits to the different parts | ond time before selecting the candidate 
of the State during the coming campaign, | to run in opposition. 





THE STATE ELECTIONS. 


It has been the aim of many States to | care, and the Republican s should not by 
hold their general elections on the days | their lethargy allow a ‘slate’ to be made 


ee Te § .-. /up of unworthy men. But these officers 
and years of the Presidential elections, | re jot by any means the only, nor even 


and, on the intermediate second years’ the most important, officials to be elected. 
thereafter, corresponding to the Con-| We must this fall choose an entirely 
gressional elections. Consequently, but | "€W Legislature, and no duty devolving 


: a e Tae / upon the people is more important than 
few States hold general elections the | this. Upon the Legislature rest to a 


present year. |great extent the prosperity and good 
NEW YORK. ; name of the State. In choosing the next 
Le Sig GA ; | Legislature care should be taken to se- 
The people of this State will, on the’ ject as members none but men of tested 
Tuesday after the tirst Monday in No-| integrity, and the more we have who 
vember, vote for members of its Legis- Combine with 9 — 3 
ge ae Raa Wise erience in public affairs, the better i 
bare, and for State officers other than | will be. The next Legislature must act 
Governor. jupon some important matters, among 
The following, from the New York) which are the constitutional amend- 
Times, presents the list of officers to be | a ~— = eo re the a 
ee ae ay ~onerly cote | Literests of the State, that the people 
voted for, and clearly and properly sets should vote for no one who is cuane 
forth the importance of the election and | pe opposed to tiem. Aside”from this 
the duty of the Republicans of that State:) duty, the State Senate to be chosen next 


“The State officers whose term expire | fall, at its second session, will be called 


with the present year, and whose suc~ Won to.take part in the election of 
cessors must be elected in November, | Pee et ae k ‘ 


ana : ee 5 Ira »; E. Fenton, who is, happily, soon to re- 
are: G. Hilton Scribner, Secretary ot | : Carine Rete 
State ; Nelson K. Hopkins, Commacetior , | tire “0 that disgraced y obscurity he has 
Thomas Haines. Treasurer : Francis C. doue so much to deserve. The Repub- 
Barlow, Attorney General ;’ William B, | i¢¢ns should omit no effort to secure a 
Taylor, State Engineer; John D. Fay, beng panda _the Senate, aren 
Canal Commissioner; and SolomonScheu, ! ” ‘h Hy a ——" a oe 
Prison Luspector. These positions are | en See 
not only in themselves of great import- | TEXAS. 
ance in the administration of the affairs} Under the operation of the State con- 
of the State, but the persons filling them | stitution, which provides that after each 
are ex-officio members of the Canal Board, 6 pet ghana nprneprnantey tir 
Commissioners of the Canal Fund, and en ene mee se 
Commissioners of the Land Oftice, being | ¥eW apportionment shall be made, which 
in each Case the majority, and, of course, | having been done at the recent session of 
rg Pyngesien gt Ped Ronse! eel ithe Legislature, an election necessarily 
sts. 1ese cers, exce 1etwo) ae ankanalZ : 
last, were elected on the Deeatiicws occurs both for State oflicersand allof the 
ticket in 1871; and while at least one of Members of the two houses of the Legis- 
them was afflicted last year with the dis-| ture, though ordinarily but a portion of 
ease of ‘Liberalism,’ they have _been | the Senate is elected at any general elec- 
rn ne Stage ga go Reng ire tion. At present the Governor and State 
shown very great efliciency, and we can | officers are Republican and the Legisla- 
ill afford to have their piaces filled by. ture largely Democratic, the latter hav- 
inferior men. | ing been elected last year by a union of 
“It is clear that the State officers to | disaffected Republicans with the Demo- 
be elected should be chosen with great! cratic party. 
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The prior Legislature, elected in 1869| The following admissions of the Dem- 
with the present State officers, was Repub- | ocratic Governor of the State constitute 
lican, and of course in sympathy with the | the best evidence of the necessity for, 
policy and measures ofthe State adminis- | and a complete justification of, the pol- 
tration. Untilthis election, which result- icy of these laws: 
ed in the complete triumph of Governor! “[mperative duty requires of me to 
Davisand the RepuBlican party, itcannot | call your attention to the fearful demor- 
be said that Texas had been under Repub- | neo my = aon malpeser vd haga 
lican rule, though it had been en wel | sips ebite ae a ner of ie 
less under the control and influence of | jaw is hushed and its authority seldom 
leaders who claimed to be Republican. | asserted. It is a dead letter, an unhon- 


But when, in 1869, a distinctive Repub- | es iad ae the i —— 9 = 
Saaavanne : ae ; its eandi- | Statutes. urder, robbery, theft, out- 
ae - ty was organized, aud wes vee rages of every kind against property— 
dates placed in the field, the more promi- |against human life, against everything 
nent of the former leaders arrayed | sacred to a civilized people—are frequent 
themselves against the Kepublicans, and and general. Whole communities are 


became the candidates of, or coworkers | UNder a reign of terror, and they utter 
with, the Democratic party (their dreadful apprehensions and their 


hide : ’ | agonizing cries of distress in vain. The 
The recognition of the Republican rule of the mob—the bandit—of un- 
movement by the national Administra-  bridled passions, rides over the solemn 
tion, the sympathy of the national Re- | Ordinances of the government. Foul 


: : ‘crime is committed, and the criminal 
publican party, and the unity aud de- stooped in guilt and branded by his own 
termination of the Republicans of Texas dark deeds with eternal infamy, goes 
prevailed over the combined opposition, | unwhipped of justice. Not even a war- 
and gave to that State, for the first time, | by tl “ pact ped ction Fg ings nding a 
a aaraittsnnl ay case : | 1 yorn icers: ! aw, or 
vd practical republican government. And | the community, to bring him to punish- 
as the time is at hand when the people ment. Too oiten the deed is excused ; 
are again to determine between Kepub- | the community is divided in opinion as 
' to the guilt, and the criminal is screened 





licanism and Democracy, it is import- | 


ant tv inquire what both or either have 
done. 
REPUBLICAN RULE, 
In the short period in which the legis- 


from justice, uniess his offeuding chances 
| to touch some peculiar influence or pre- 
| vailing notions; aud then, without trial, 
|and without the forms of law, he is hung 
by a mob. ”’—Message of Governor Pendle- 
ton Murrah. 


lative and executive branches ot the. 
State government were in the hands of| Third. Whilst providing for and se- 
Kepublicaus they— curing beyond all former precedents 
Kirst. Established a school system ap- | the material development of the State, 
plicable to all the people which, in the | they have preserved its credit and pre- 
short space of two years trom its en-| vented the missappropriation of the pub- 
forcement, gathered more than 125,000 | lic funds and securities. 
children into the public schools, aud was | DEMOCRATIC RULE, 
rapidly becoming universal in its oper-| First. We have shown in the extract 
ation—in fact, so beneficent and eflicient | from Murrah’s message the condition of 
as to command the respect aud com- | the State when the Republicans acceded 
mendation of no inconsiderable portion topower. Upon again assuming control 
of the Democratic press, | of the legislative department, last Janu- 


Second, They enacted police and mil- | ary, consistency demanded of the De- 
itary laws which enabled the local gov- mocracy and the tendency of their prin- 
ernment to maintain order without the | ciples prompted,an unrelenting war upon 
aid of the Federal authorities, and to re- | the measures and policy which had been 
duce murder and kindred crimes toa) inaugurated in defiance of this opposi- 
minimum which had not existed since tion. 
the suppression of the rebellion. | 


Consequently— 
First. In spite of the veto of the Gov- 
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ernor they have so modified the school 
law as to render it generally inoperative 
—amounting to its practical repeal. 

Second. The police and military laws 
were unequivocally repealed, notwith- 
standing the determined opposition of 
Governor Davis, and the State. so far as 
concerns the peace and safety of its citi- 
zens, remitted substantially to the keep- 
ing of the men and laws which had 
brought it to the condition described 
in the extract from the message of 
Governor Murrah, near the close of 
his administration, and hereinbefore 
quoted. 

Third. Even while the repeal of the 
police and military laws was still pend- 
ing, or soon thereafter, the new carnival 
of crime was inaugerated, and in at least 
six counties of the State jails were broken 
open by lawless mobs, and the incarcer- 
ated criminals turned loose on society, 
some of these among the wealthiest and 
most populous counties of the State. So 
marked for the worse has been the effect 
of the repeal that even the better portion 
of the Democracy fail to approve, and 
not a few of them denounce the acts of 
their over-zealous representatives. 

Fourth. The animus of this Demo- 
cratic Legislature was, perhaps, best de- 
monstrated upon the introduction of a 
resolution to invite the President of the 
United States to visit the State. The 
resolution was rejected by a strictly 
party vote, and the rejection was ac- 
companied by disreputable and abusive 
speeches which they dare not give to 
the public in the offensive language 
used. A few days later both houses 
passed a resolution inviting Jeff. Davis 
to visit the State, and others of sympa- 
thy with the McEnery faction in Louisi- 
ana, and approving the killing of the 
colored people of Grant parish in that 
State. 

Such, in brief, are the conditions on 
which the respective political organiza- 
tions in Texas approach a new assign- 
ment of governmental powers. A more 


detailed statement would, in no sense, 
improve the picture in behalf of the De- 





mocracy. 


THE DUTY OF REPUBLICANS. 

It does not seem possible for earnest 
Republicans to mistake their duty under 
the circumstances above mentioned; but, 
disclaiming any desire to advise or to 
interfere in the local affairs of our 
friends, we venture to suggest, that a 
complete organization of the Republicans 
of the State should be immediately ef- 
fected, upon the general policy indicated 
by the past action of the party, and the 
principles of the national organization— 
that all personal and local enmities, if 
any exist, be subordinated to the general 
good; that tried and trustworty and able 
men be selected as standard-bearers, 
and that the citizens of the State, irre- 
spective of antecedent political affilia- 
tions, be tendered the opportunity, 
and invited to participate in its redemp- 
tion from the grasp of the retrograde 
element now controlling the legislative 
department. Such a policy will, we be- 
lieve, meet with the approval of a large 
majority of the people of the State, and 
command the sympathy and support of 
true Republicans in all parts of the 
country. 

sae ne : 

MUST BE STAMPED.—In reply to alet- 
ter from Supervisor Tutton, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue informs 
him that soaps of all descriptions, includ- 
ing fancy, scented, honey, cream, trans- 
parent, toilet, and having soaps, are 
exempt from taxations when they are 
not placed in the category of medi- 
cinal preparations, nor held out as 
a remedy or specific for disease, &¢e. 
But, on the contrary, when such soaps 
are held out and recommended to the 
public as medicinal preparations, cos- 
metics, and special merit is claimed for 
them, patronage is solicited on account 
of their healing, improving, and beauti- 
fying qualities and properties, and when 
these claims are clearly and prominently 
set forth on the wrappers, labels, and 
circulars accompanying each packet or 
box or pot, or other inclosure, they be- 
come liable to stamp tax under Schedule 
C, and it will be the duty of revenue 
officers to see that they are properly 
stamped. 
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SUCCESSFUL JOURNALISM. 


The antique-looking pages of Benjamin , mon school education. This will give a 
Franklin’s little newspaper were worked | population of from twenty-six to thirty 
upon one of the most improved printing | millions of readers, with very few fami 
presses of his day. It was an English lies in the entire Union in which there 
Ramage press, and may yet beseen, care-| are not one or mcre members who can 
fully preserved, in the Patent Office at | and do read the news for the edification 
Washington. Two hand-pulls were re-! of the household. Itis a safe conclusion 
quired to print one side of a small news- | that at least ninety per cent. of all the 
paper. By steady labor, and a person to | families in the United States receive and 
ink the forms with the aid of leather! read regularly one or more daily or weekly 
balls, an active pressman could turn off papers, while the other ten per cent. are 
two hundred impressions, or one hun-' the recipients of papers by occasional 
dred papers per hour. Bullock’s light-| purchase, or through the favor of corre- 
ning press, now used in the Government sponding relatives and friends. The 
Printing Office at Washington, and in perusal of the newspaper has therefore 
large esiablishments elsewhere, receives | become nearly universal. There is no 
the paper in Jarge rolls done up like webs | profession, trade, occupation or class 
of cloth; feeds itself with paper and ink;) without its favorite journal. Each reli- 
prints both sides in a single revoiution; gious denomination is provided with a 
cuts and counts the impressions, and, press to support its accepted theology; 
throws off 15,000 sheets per hour. Thus| every college, academy, and seminary in 
we see that as 100 is to 15,000, so are the the Union, with rare exceptions, has its 
improvements in printing since the days| semi-monthly or monthly paper, edited 
of the illustrious patron of that noble art | by the students; mechanics, manufac- 
in America. But while we note this’ turers, and miners sustain their weekly 
extraordinary increase in the facilities | journals, devoted to the interests of their 
for producing books and newspapers, it | respective departments of industry. All 
is a significant fact that the demand for | of those publications partake more or less 
those auxiliaries to popular education | of the character of a newspaper. The in- 
and higher intellectual attainments has ference, therefore, is warranted that in 
kept pace with the enlarged means of! the United States the newspaper has be- 
production. come an important medinm of informa- 

Reserving for a future occasion the) tion to all classesof society, and to which 
important subject of book-making and) the masses resort daily for instruction. 
reading, it is proposed in this article to} The pulpit, no matter how great its 


: See ee . | A ; 
consider the newspaper in its scope, im-| zeal and constant its labors may be, fails 





portance, and influence. /toreach the whole community with its 
THE EXTENT TO WHICH NEWSPAPERS | teachings. The last census shows that 
ARE READ. | there are but sixty-two and a half thou- 


One of the most noted characteristics | sand church buildings in the Union, 
of the people of the United States is the! with sittings for eleven and a quarter 
increased propensity to familiarize the | millions of people—a little over one- 
mind with the contents of the latest) ¢ourth of thepopulation. It is, therefore, 
newspaper. In the family; on the rail) 4 sate, but a seriously suggestive, infer- 
and the steamboat; in the counting-room ence, that at least fifty per cent. of the 
and the workshop, the inevitable news- | people rarely or never enter a church or 
paper is sought and perused. The entire | ear a sermon, while ninety per cent. at 
adult population, with comparatively few | least of the total population have access 
exceptions, are readers, while the youth | daily or weekly to the newspaper, and 
generally, not excepting the colored ele- | make themselves familiar with its con- 
ment, now enjoy the benefits of a com-| tents. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE NEWSPAPER. 

In view of these facts, there will be no 
dissenting voice from the assertion that 
the influence of the press upon the pub- 
lic mind is greater than that of any 
other agency, or of all other agencies 
combined. The views of the child are 
moulded mainly by the acts and precepts 
of the parent ; but in our day the parent 
is indebted largely to the newspaper for 
his sentiments and opinions upon moral 
questions, as wellas domestic and politi- 
cal affairs. The schoolteacher gathers 
information from the daily press, and 
from the stores of material for thought 
thus obtained he, unconsciously per- 
haps, imparts day after day to his pu- 
pils. Even the pulpit is more or less 
educated and influenced by the newspa- 
per press. Many a thought or sentiment 
eliminated from the sacred desk origi- 
nated in the brain of the newspaper edi- 
tor, and was first printed in his editorial 
columns, from which the thought was 
received, and in a new and more appro- 
priate dress for the place and the ocea- 
sion is presented on Sabbath morning 
for the edification of the worshipping 
congregation. More marvelous still, a 
single secular newspaper, by its dexter- 
ous reporters, will gather up twenty ser- 
mons or more on the Sabbath, and on 
Monday morning carry them all to the 
homes of a hundred thousand readers. 
In short, the impressions made by the 
newspaper press are as universal as the 
newspaper itself, and whether acknowl- 
edged or not, it lays the foundation and 
rears the superstructure of public opin- 
ion throughout the national common- 
wealth. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NEWSPAPER 

PRESS. 
The high and honorable position of 


conducted with intelligence and an hon- 
esty of purpose, it becomes to the masses 
what the compass is to the mariner, or 
what the teacher is to his pupils. The 
editor is a public instructor, and has a 
nation of intellects at his bidding. The 
thoughts of other public men arespoken 
and forgotten, while those of the editor 
are stamped indelibly upon the pages of 
his daily or weekly issue, and become a 
permanent addition to the general intel- 
ligence of the millions. If hisown con- 
ceptions are pure and noble, and his 
purposes honest, he will possess an in- 
fluence of immense force in exposing 
corruption wherever found, and will ex- 
hibit its authors to public view in their 
true light ; while, on the other hand, he 
will beamong the first to endorseandsup- 
port the honest statesman and politician 
in their efforts to advance the best in- 
terests of society. Like the wise ruler, 
he will ever be ‘‘a terror to evil doers 
and a praise to them that do well.”’ 

The peculiarities of that important 
class of intellects in the community by 
which the daily and weekly press is con- 
trolled, are generally so distinctly marked 
and indelibly stamped upon their issues 
that an analysis becomes a matter of no 
considerable labor. Among them are a 
very large class who can, with strict 
propriety. be termed 

MODEL JOURNALISTS. 

The model journalist has an ambition 
to excel in every department of his noble 
profession. He has a due appreciation 
of his position as a public man. If he 
controls one of the leading daylies of the 
large cities, he has a proper sense of the 
immense influence under his control. 








He has two objects in view, the success 
of his journal and the elevation of the 
|'communities within the reach of hiscir- 





the newspaper editor, and the power he| culation. He may not have the time to 
wields by the judicious management of | contribute largely himself to his edito- 
his journal, invests him with an import- | rial columns, but he is careful to em- 
ance and responsibility second to none | ploy those only whose principles are int 
outside of the executive departments of | harmony with his own, and he will 
the National Government. The editor | strike the editorial key-note so distinctly 


« = P | ° . ‘ F 
can build up, break down, or change’ that his subordinates, each in his own 


The people rely | department of the work, will harmonize 


When | 


public opinion at will. 


upon the press for information. with his views, and the entire ment:l 
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labor bestowed upon the sheet, day after 
day, will be consistent and high toned, 
and calculated to elevate the intellec- 
tual and moral standard of society. 
Murders and murder trials, police court 
reports, and everything that tends to 
familiarize the public mind with crime, 
will be carefully excluded, while his 
paper will be made up with a con- 
scientious regard to those principles 
and teachings the dissemination of 
which will tend to make mankind bet- 
ter and happier, and inspire each indi- 
vidual with higher and nobler aims in 
his daily transactions and intercourse 
with his fellow-men. 

The model editor who presides over a 
daily or weekly paper in less populous 
communities, will be no less scrupulous 
than the controlling genius of his big 
city contemporary. He will do more of 
the editorial work himself, and he will 
write with a scrupulous regard to the 
best interests of the community in 
which he livesand labors. And while 
his paper will never lack entertainment 
and instruction, it will never contain a 
paragraph or a sentence calculated, un- 
necessarily, to wound the feelings of a 
single individual. If there is room for 
a new factory in the village, he will call 
attention to the fact and enforce upon 
capitalists the public importance of 
manufacturing enterprise. If a new 
school-house is required, or a public 
park is needed, or a new street should 
be opened, or old ones improved, he will 
entorce each and all of these,.and simi- 
lar necessary improvements, until he 
has educated publie opinion up to a reso- 
lution to ‘go in” for the accomplish- 
ment of the objects contemplated. The 
model editor in either the city, town, or 
village is a public benefactor, and can, 
and generally does, do more for the ad- 
vancement of the community than any 
other man wichin the circle reached by 
his daily or weekly issues. 

As the model journalist always has his 
mind engaged in the nobler purposes 
indicated, he will have neither time nor 
inclination to condescend to personal 
He will never admit per- 


controversey 
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sonal attacks into his own journal, or 
condescend to reply to those aimed at 
himself by less scrupulous editors. 

But an analysis of the craft brings to 
the surface other classes of editors, 
prominent among whom is— 

THE SENSATIONAL JOURNALIST. 

In modern times aclass of journals 
have come into existence which usually 
show creditable ability, but which fail 
to command the confidence of the com- 
munity on account of their sensational 
character. Each issue must, in the view 
of the editor, be sensational or it is 
nothing To give it the coveted features, 
incidents, accidents, and ordinary oc- 
currences are ‘‘worked up” by the aid of 
false gilding until they are magnified a 
hundred fold beyond the simple facts. 
They are then transferred to the page 
under half a column of ‘‘display”? head 
lines, the more readily to attract the eye 
and secure a perusal. 

Certain classes may possibly be pleased 
by these overstatements of current 
events, but the great mass of readers 
prefer the simple truth unadorned, ex- 
pressed in plain language, and with all 
the brevity of which the the narrative 
will admit. If attended with no other 
bad results the sensational press, by its 
constant disregard of facts, has a ten- 
dency to lessen the regard for truth in 
the minds of its readers, and thus lower 
the standard of integrity and morality 
in society. A falsehood expressed in the 
columns of a newspaper may in the next 
hour be repeated by a thousand readers 
in as many families, and before as many 
children. And its daily occurrence in 
the sensational press tends to familiar- 
ize the mind with falsehood, and lessen 
that high regard for truth which forms 
the main source of confidence in our as- 
sociates, and without which the very 
peace of communities would be jeopard- 
ized. 

There is another newspaper class 
known as 

UNPRINCIPLED JOURNALISTS. 

Unfortunately for the peace and morals 
of society, a portion of the newspaper 
press is controlled by men so devoid of 
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the principles of virtue, integrity, and 
truth as to make it the aim of their 
writings to lead their readers to believe 
that each member of the community is 
as corrupt as themselves. Innocent fami- 
lies are dragged from private life, and 
inuendoes or direct charges are hurled 
at the head of a husband, wife, or daugh- 
ter without the slightest ground of evi- 
dence beyond that of mere suspicion or 
rumor; or. if the head of the family is in 
public office, his integrity is questioned, 
his accounts are in a mixed condition, 
and “our authority informs us that he 
has squandered the public funds, and isa 
defaulter toalarge extent.’ If prosecu- 
tion should follow these slanders, and 
the writer is compelled to prove his 
charges, he usually names some man of 
straw as his authority, and, through the 
laxity of the law, escapes unpunished, 
not to mend his way, but to renew his 
attacks or hunt up other equally inno- 
cent victimsfor his pen. These unprin- 
cipled journalists are not unfrequently 
disappointed office seekers, and when 
such is the fact the President and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet become the objects 
of repeated attacks, and the charges thus 
made are reproduced by the lesser lights 
of the same stamp throughout the coun- 
try, thus deceiving their readers into the 
belief that the Administration is really 
corrupt and unfit for the places they oc- 
cupy. 

If, as unfortunately is sometimes the 
case, a dishonest man is appointed to a 
place of trust under the Government, 
and becomes a defaulter, the announce- 
ment is seized by these pirates of the 
press, and magnified a thousand fold be- 
yond the simple facts in the case, wind- 
ing up with an intimation that ‘‘we have 
it from high authority that other defaul- 
ters have just been detected, the magni- 
tude of whose defalcations dwindle the 
case just mentioned into comparative 
insignificance.”? 

Journalists of this class usually defeat 
their own objects. The public discov- 


ers their insincerity; their influence de- 
parts with that discovery; their circula- 
tion dwindles; and after a loss of twenty- 


fivetoa hundred thousand dollars, a vale- 
dictory from the unprincipled journalist 
announces the last issue of his short- 
lived sheet. 

A strict analysis reveals another class 
now controlling a certain portion of the 
public press, who have earned for them- 
selves no better designation than that of 

JOURNALISTIC DEMONS. 

You will find this character in the 
larger cities controlling the pages of a 
police gazette, or an elegantly-executed 
pictorial sheet, or other obscene weekly; 
or he may sometimes be found catering 
to a less numerous populatio:, by the 
publication of a village weekly, the con- 
tents of which are unfit to meet the eye 
of deceney. Of this class, Waldo M. 
Potter, Esq., of the Davenport (Iowa) 
Gazette, one of the ablest and most per- 
fect model journalists in the West, thus 
speaks in an address delivered a few days 
ago before the Iowa Press Association. 
He says: 

“The editor who cares not for the 
moral results of his work is an intellec- 
tual demon. It matters little what may 
be the kindness of his heart, or how 
much he may outwardly respect the de- 
cencies of life, he is an enemy of society 
and a traitor to the race. He knows the 
power of his press—he is conscious that 
his paper penetrates the family circle, 
and will mould and influence the minds 
of those who read it. But he is either 
sordid and remorseless, or careless and 
sensual. He gives his own depraved 
appetites and passions full play, or he 
takes a savage delight in ministering to 
the meaner instincts and the grosser 
passions of the body politic. He deals 
in sensation, that the young and excit- 
able may be lured to his columns. He 
serves up the worst domestic scandals, 
because aware that there is a degraded 
side to human nature which secretly 
longs for such prurient food. He pub- 
lishes the details of crime, though con- 
vinced that he is stimulating many minds 
into channels of thonght which may 











prove temptations. He undermines be- 
lief in moral accountability, because he 
himself acknowledges no God but gold 
and the gratification of sensual desire. 
And so day by day he pours his contam- 
inating flood over society, poisoning, mis- 
leading, betraying, ruining; and still he 
can sit quietly at his table and coolly 
look over the moral death which his life 
has wrought.”’ 
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A HIGHER STANDARD OF JOURNALISM. 

Judging from the increasing number 
of press associations springing up in 
each State in the Union, and the high 
order and aim of the resolutions and 
proceedings of their State conventions, 
and from the increasing ability and 
higher tone of the newspaper press itself, 
it is evident that journalists are begin- 
ning to realize in these latter days, if they 
never did before, the great influence now 
conceded to the daily and weekly press, 
and are becoming more than ever im- 
pressed with the importance of aiming at 
a higher standard of journalism. They 
feel, and the public realizes the fact, that 





than any other method—and is, in fact, 
superceding other methods of reaching 
the public mind. That truth was clearly 
brought out at the recent State conven- 
tions of editors, by Henry Ward Beecher, 
W. M. Potter, quoted above, and other 
members of the editorial brotherhood. 
These conventions will be continued, 
and increased in number, from year to 
year, and will probably be followed by a 
national convention in Philadelphia in 
1876, when editors from every part of the 
Union will unite as one common brother- 
hood, to exchange views and adopt 
measures to elevate the tone and extend 
the usefulness of that great engine for 
good or evil—the newspaper press of the 





the newspaper press is more effective} United States. 
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A preacher at Oberlin was once asked | with gray, but well retained; high fore- 
what he thought of the man whose name | head, jutting brows, small, hazel eyes, 
stands at the head of this article. The and smooth shaven face. He is always 
reply was quick: ‘plainly but neatly dressed, and gives the 

“Tf L needed a spiritual adviser, I) idea of a broad, strong, powerful man, 
should not probably send for him; but: still in the vigor and prime of life. 
for an honest, able statesman, the coun-| Jy Massachusetts there is a region 
try has not his superior.” : | abounding in beautiful and noble hills 

Mr. Wade has been called a swearing |whose slopes in the early days were de- 
man. We have seen a good deal of him | voted to the grazing of flocks and herds, 
in the last twenty years, and we never anq from this circumstance it was called 
heard him. The habit no doubt prevails | « Feeding Hills Parish.”? 
deplorably among our public men. Itis| fyere Benjamin was born. He came 
a bad habit, which nobody justifies and | with the century, October 27, 1800. The 
everybody condemns. To say nothing of | present generation have but a faint con- 
its moral aspects, it tends greatly to viti- ‘ception of the condition of the country 
ate the language, and is a grievous of- | and the hardships of the people in those 
fence against our noble mother tongue. 'timés. Rugged work was the rule; 

Mr. Wade has been called a drinking | sehools were comparatively few, and be- 
man. No charge was ever more UD-| yond the reach of multitudes; children 
founded, or more grossly unjust. Wash-| were compelled to share the privation 
ington was not more regular and simple | ynq toil of their seniors. Emigration to 
in his habits. He retires early; is €X-| Western New York or to Eastern Ohio 
tremely rigid in his food and drink; never | was almost like going out of the world. 
goes to parties; cannot be tempted into | 7 was an event long talked of before- 
any manner of social dissipation. /hand among friends and neighbors, and 


His mode of life is manifest in his | when at length the bold adventurer was 
physique, now at the age of seventy-two | apout to start, his departure was signal- 
years. He stands to-day five feet eight, | jzed by a family gathering, and he sep- 
weighing one hundred and eighty-four | arated from them with prayers and bless- 
pounds, well formed, erect, vigorous, of | ings, as one whose face they should be- 
great muscular strength, fresh counte- | hold no more. 
nance; light brown hair, slightly tinged | In these conditions the lad grew up. 
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The one thing impressed upon his mem- 
ory, when about ten years of age, was a 
saying that prevailed in the neighbor- 
hood, and which he often heard. If any 
one did a low, disgraceful thing, of any 
sort, the common mode of characterizing 
the offender was to say, ‘She is as mean 
as Bill McIntyre ”’—that was always the 
last expression of obloquy. Bill MeIn- 
tyre was aresident of Feeding Hil.s Par- 
ish, very well-to-do, and as to habits 
and morals about on the average with 
his fellow-citizens; but he had done 
one thing that could never be forgot- 
ten: two or three fugitive negroes 
from the South had in some mysterious 
manner made their way into the parish, 
and applied to McIntyre for shelter for 
the night. This he not only refused, 
but immediately caused their arrest and 
turned them back to their bondage. It 
was all according to the Constitution, 
and some years before the great slavery 
agitation had begun in earnest. But 
constitutional as it was, in one sense, it 
was opposed to the sentiment of human- 
ity; it was shocking to the instinct of 
kindness, and the people around him 
never forgave Bill McIntyre. This was 
the first seed of the political gospel which 
lodged in young Ben’s heart. It lay long 
dormant, but its fruits gloriously ap- 
peared in after years. 

As he approached his majority, he be- 
gan seriously to moot the question what 
he should do in life. Two of his broth- 
ers, older than himself, had already gone 
into Ohio. They had settled in the heart 
of the great woods, at a place called 
Andover, Ashtabulacounty. About the 
same time that grand old man, Elisha 
Whittlesey, had made his way from Con- 
necticut across the wilderness, and was 


practicing the profession of the law at | 


Canfield. 

Benjamin on coming of age, and stimu- 
lated by letters from his brothers, re- 
solved to be a farmer out in Ohio, and 
finally, with the little traditional pack 
upon his back, he bade farewell to the 
old homestead and sallied forth on foot 
to seek his fortune. There were no 


roads; nothing like a wheeled vehicle | 


along the whole route. The traveller 
threaded his way as best he might along 
the Indian trails, over the fords of 
streams, and by the blazed trees of the 
forest. It was a dreary, weary, lonely 
way for 600 miles. 

But he at length accomplished it in 
safety. The settlement at Andover was 
small, comprising a few low huts and 
shanties erected by the pioneers. After 
the greeting with the brothers, the first 
great work to be done was the chopping 
of timber and the clearing of land. It 
happened here again, as once in old 
times, that ‘‘a man was famous accord- 
ing as he had lifted up axes upon the 
thick trees.’? The man or boy who could 
take the but end of the log and cut it 
in two before another got through the 
branch end was the champion chopper. 
The young farmer from Feeding Hills 
Parish first tried his hand at this busi- 
ness in October, 1821. He soon stood 
foremost. He often beat his competitors 
upon those hard conditions, and thus he 
became already the pride and boast of 
the family. 

One of the brothers had left the tim- 
bers and the farming, and gone over to 
the office of Elisha Whittlesey to study 
law. He wrote to Benjamin to follow 
his example. It was a bright idea, and 


ithe young wood-chopper, after having 


spent a year or two in clearing the land, 
concluded that his brother (the lawyer) 
had the right of it. So he took up his 
line of march for Canfield, where he was 


| warmly received by Mr. Whittlesey, who 


at once put him to his legal studies, and 
at the end of two years more he passed 
the ordeal of examination and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Jefferson, where 
the court held its sessions. 

At this time Chicago was a mere mili- 
tary outpost. The most feasible means 


|of reaching it from the East was to take 
| passage on some of the small sailing craft 


then plying from point to point along 
the shore of the great lakes. To do this 


\1t was necessary to start usually in the 
ispring or early summer, and a trip out 


to the post and back again would gener- 


| ally consume the entire season. 
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Filled with the spirit of adventure, 
Benjamin conceived the plan of making 
his way to that then distant point of the 
country, if perchance he should discover 
something that might further his profes- 
sional aspirations. He set forth in the 
month of March, 1825; hisfirst point being 
to reach Jefferson, where he expected to 
find an opportunity of getting on board 
a schooner that would carry him at least 
a portion of the distance in his western 
journey. But the schooner was tardy, 
and the young man remained in Jeffer- 
son about two weeks, as the phrase goes, 
‘laying on his oars.” Jefferson was the 
county seat, and then a town of some 
400 people. The principal lawyer of this 
place was Mr. Joshua R. Giddings. 
While chafing under the delay, he was 
somehow brought into contact with this 
gentleman, who immediately proposed 
that he should live in his house, and en- 
ter into his office, where he could resume 
the reading of law, at the same time 
assisting to prepare cases for the next 
session of the court, in the coming June. 
The proposal was accepted; the journey 
postponed, and Benjamin again fell to 
work. The time sped rapidly, and when 
he was on the eve of starting forward, 
Mr. Giddings then proposed that he 
should abandon his western project alto- 
gether, gointo a copartnership with him, 
and settle down in Jefferson. This was 
the hinge on which his future turned. 
He thus began in earnest the work of his 
professional and public life. The part- 
nership continued for ten years, and busi- 
ness flowed in upon them like a tide. 
The first year of his practice he was 
made prosecuting attorney for Ashta- 
bula county. From that time forward 
his talent, fidelity, and success pro- 
claimed him a rising star. 

In 1837 the Ohio Whig Convention 
nominated him, and he was elected to 
the Senate of the State. This nomina- 
tion was made in his absence, and with- 
out his knowledge or desire. 

Up to this time the subject of South- 
ern slavery as an element of political 
and party contention, had scarcely been 
agitated. Legislation, both State and 





Federal, had all been in one direction, 
and there existed in Ohio ‘‘a miserable 
set of tlack laws,” which was the pro- 
duct of the then prevailing sentiment of 
the country. 

But at the same time the better feel- 
ings of our nature could not be wholly 
suppressed. There were those then in 
the South who saw and felt the justice 
of emancipation, ani an arrangement 
had been effected by which a settlement 
of the blacks was formed at a place called 
Red Oak, on the Ohio river, and the 
southern boundary of the State, where 
those who desired it could bring their 
slaves and set them free without the 
perils and uncertainties incident to the 
system in the slave States themselves. 
This very fact was an indication, how- 
ever, of the storm which must ultimately 
come on; for there was a class of minds 
in the South whose jealousy was aroused 
by anything which had the remotest ten- 
dency to weaken or relax the rigor of the 
slave system, or the grasp of the slave 
power. 

Thus it happened that, not content 
with the state of things existing in 1838, 
the Legislature of Kentucky sent for- 
ward two commissioners, Messrs. More- 
head and Price—the one a Whig and the 
other a Democrat—to persuade the Leg- 
islature of Ohio to pass a more exacting 
and rigorous law for the capture and 
return of fugitive slaves. This measure 
being proposed in the Ohio State Senate, 
of which Mr. Wade was a member, he, 
with only four others, immediately took 
up the ground of opposition to its pas- 
sage. The story of ‘* Bill McIntyre,” 
which when a lad in old Massachusetts 
he had heard with so much disgust, was 
now fresh in his mind. The gospel of 
liberty was to find in him one of its first 
and noblest champions. The four Sen- 
ators, with Mr. Wade at their head, of 
course could hope to do nothing but 
obstruct, embarrass, and delay the pro- 
posal. But they did this so boldly and 
so adroitly, that it was finally determined 
by the Kentucky commissioners, who 
were eager spectators of the strife, to 
seek an interview with ‘‘ Ben Wade,” as 
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he was called, and see if they could not |slavery men came up to him from the 
mitigate his opposition to their scheme. | Red Oak settlement, 300 miles away, 

The story of that scene, with its re-| bearing a petition very numerously 
sult, is alike amusing and characteristic. |signed, for a charter establishing an 
They came to him with an injured, dep- | academy for the education of the freed- 
recating air, as though making an appeal | men of that place. On his presenting 
to the better feelings of his nature. They the petition in the Senate Chamber a 
told him of the patriarchal quality of | storm burst forth from the Democratic 
the system, and how the slaves were to | side of the house. ‘* Do you know they 
the masters like their own children; they | are niggers?” was the cry. Resolutions 
wanted to know if he had ever travelled | were instantly offered to expel him from 
in the South; they set before him the 'the Senate. It was a fearful contest. 








cruelty of having the ties of tenderness 
sundered, and the need, therefore, of 
stringent laws to prevent the evil. But 
Ben Wade did not take it in that light. 
He had never travelled in the South, but 


he had sense enough to see the sophistry | 


of the argument and courage enough to 
expose it. 

*Ah,’’ said he to Mr. Morehead, the 
Whig commissioner, who had been the 
spokesman for the South, **you want a 
law made to compel us to catch your 
children when they run away from you. 
It strikes me, if Lhad a child who didn’t 
like me well enougu to stay at home, L’d 
let him run, and at all events wouldn’t 
compel strangers®to meddle with the 
business, anyhow! But you come up 
here tu get a law made to keep your chil- 
dren from running away—in other words 
you want to make us all negro-catchers, 
Gentleinen, do you engage in this busi- 
ness yourselves ? [see you do not. I 
tell you, gentlemen, were L master here 
in Ohiv, if L found you on this negro- 
hunting business, L would put you in 
irons!’ As he said this Price, the Dem- 
ocrat, cried out: ** By heaven, Morehead, 
he’s got us; it is certainly not the most 
honvrable business. Come, gentlemen, 
let’s go and take a drink!” 

so ended the memorable interview.. 
The tive Senators made a gallant, but in- 
effectual tight. Thescheme was carried, 
and slavery triumphed for atime. But 


the event puinted out Mr. Wade as a 
man of mark and one of the most fear- 
less and formidable opponents of the 
encroachments of the slave power the 
country ever had. It brought him into 
immediate and signal notice, and anti- 


|So violent was the feeling against him 
| that he barely escaped being driven forth 
llike an outlaw for presenting petitions 
in behalf of negroes. 

But while a member of the Senate he 
performed a noble work in other respects. 
| He was one of the Judiciary Committee, 
and exerted a controlling influence in 
abolishing imprisonment for debt in the 
State of Uhio. He was likewise chiefly 
linstrumental in the passage of a bill to 
exempt a certain amount of property 
from execution. ‘This brought down 
upon him mingled blessings aud curses, 
The families of the poor hailed him as a 
benefactor. The hucksters, liquor deal- 
ers, aud all men of that stamp, de- 
nounced him as a contemptible mneddler 
in other men’s matters, aud when his first 
tern expired they would not vote fur 
him again. ‘There was a clear Whig 
majority in his Senatorial district of 
4,000 votes. But his own county, Ash- 
tabula, was strongly pro-slavery;so that, 
although he was again putin nomination 
by the Whig convention of the district, 
a tearful excitement raged throughout 
the canvass, and he was veaten, with the 
election of a Democrat, by a majority of 
some 300. The next Legislature being 
Democratic, the man who held his seat 
in the Senate went all lengths for the 
political measures of the Democratic 
party. These two years brought out the 
difference between the man of principle 
and the man of policy. The Whig con- 
vention again met to nominate a candi- 
date for Senator from his district. Mr. 
Wade would not go nearthem. When 
they were in full blast they sent to know 
if he would accept the nomination. His 
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answer was brief and to the point: ‘‘No; | His first intelligence of the result was 
I decline!’ They sent again: ‘‘Come up brought him in the court room, by a dis- 
to the convention, we want to see you.”’ | patch showing that he had been elected 
But the iron statesman replied: ‘‘No; I | by a noble vote. 
am not changed. The Whigs defeated| Unsolicited and unanticipated as was 
me before. L do not want the office. I this high honor, he did not feel at liberty 
will make no pledges—when I am into decline it. He came into the Senate 
oflice I will do as I please. I will be of the United States at a singular junc- 
bound by nothing but my convictions of , ture of public affairs. It was just after 
duty.”’ | the passage of the notabie compromise 
“But,” they said, *thold a minute; we measures of 1851. The terrible storm in 
don’t want pledges—will you accept whick those measures had finally been 
the nomination on your own terms??’’ | adopted was only allayed, not spent. The 





His heart was melted at that, and he sent 
word to the convention to ‘‘go ahead!’ 
They did ‘*go ahead’’—he was nomi- | 
nated for the third time, and elected by 
the largest majority that had ever been 
given in the district. The county of) 
Ashtabula was completely changed. It 
become oue of the strongholds of anti- 
slavery, and so continued ever after. | 

But the Legislature, like the preceding, 
was Democratic. In this body the great 
battle of the common schools was fought, | 
and the cause of popular education was 
often saved only by a single vote. Mr. 
Wade’s vote was always right, and his 
voice was powertul, his name a tower of | 
strength, and his labors were herculean. | 
In this body, also, the odious black laws, | 
which had been so long the standing dis- | 
grace of a Christian civilization, were 
repealed. 

On the expiration of his second term | 
Mr. Wade refused to be a candidate for 
political office, aud returned to his pro-| 
tessioual pursuits. | 

But he was not permitted to remain | 
long undisturbed. In February, 1847, he | 
was elected, by joint ballot of the Legis- | 
lature, toa judgeship on the bench of the | 
Supreme Court of the State for a period | 
of seven years. Within ten days there- | 
after he entered upou these new duties, | 


| State. 


compact imposed eternal silence on the 


| subject of slavery in the councils of the 


nation. It also laid upon the North the 
heavy burden of returning fugitiveslaves, 
Calhoun had not lived to see this culmi- 
nation of Southern domination. Web- 
ster had made his famous 7th of March 


| speech, and had retired from the Senate 


to take the portfolio of the Secretary of 
Clay only of the three giants of 
the preceding epoch remained in the 
Senate Chamber, and he only fora single 
day. But Mr. Wade met here for the 
first time a body of men scarcely less 
powerful and distinguisned. Here he 
found Badger and” Fovte, Douglas, 
Wilson, Sumner, Hale, Seward, Butler, 
Mason, Mangum, Berrien, and Benton. 

The Whig and Democratic parties were 


| each preparing tor the approaching Pres- 
'idential contest. 


The Whigs had been 
somewhat demoralized by the death of 
President Taylor, and the confusion and 
perplexity consequent upon the troubled 
administration of Millard Fillmore. The 
Democratic party were strong in hope, 
and eager for the fray. Both these great 
national parties gave in their adherence 
to the measures of compromise, and 
adopted the same plank of eternal silence 
on slavery in their political platforms. 
Yet the shadow of coming events rested 


and continued for sume four or five years | upon the leading men of the South, and 
to discharge them with eminent ability they never could be satistied to let the 
and purity. | Subject alone. The very first day of the 

He was holding his court in a distant , Session in which Mr. Wade took his seat 
county in the circuit, in the winter of in the American Senate, Mr. Foote, of 


1851-2. A contest was then going on | Mississippi, introduced a series of reso- 


in the Legislature for the choice of a lutions to confirm what had been al- 
United States Senator for the State. | ready done in Congress on thesubject of 
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slavery; and on these resolutions he, with 
others, spoke frequently during the ses- 
sion. 

Slavery! There was to be silence; and 
yet there was no silence! 

Thecanvass of 1852 resulted in a Demo- 
cratic triumph. Franklin Pierce was 
elected, and the Congress was Demo- 
cratic. 

Mr. Douglas, as Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Territories, made a 
report proposing the organization of 
Kansas and Nebraska. At first this 
report was entirely silent in regard to 
slavery. This was the signal, however, 
for a new outbreak of the pent feeling 
of the South. Mr. Dixon, who had been 
appointed from Kentucky to fill the un- 
expired fragment of the term of Henry 
Clay, then deceased, made a fiery speech, 
claiming that the old Missouri com- 
promise line, which had been established 
in 1821, should be abrogated. The report 
was recomuiitted, and a short time after 
it was presented again to the Senate, 
containing the proposal to abrogate the 
Missour: compromise. The issue was 
clear and distinct. It raised the tem- 
pest which culminated in the war of the 
rebellion. 

At that time there were not a dozen 
men in the Senate who had the courage 
to speak out boldly upon the question; 
but Mr. Wade was one of them. 

Events followed in the country of the 
most exciting and startling character. 
The territories were organized; the old 
landmark of peace was wiped out, and, 
in course of time, the Kansas border 
ruflians came with that monstrous fraud, 
the Lecompton constitution, kuocking at 
the door of Congress for the admission 
of Kansasas a slave State into the Union, 

Then it was that Douglas, Broderick, 
and a few others on the Democratic side 
begun to take the alarm; and then it was 
that a sense of common danger drove 
them together to take counsel with some 
of the most extreme ‘* Radicalists,”’ as 
they were called. Of all the men in the 
Senate, Mr. Wade, on the Kadical side, 
was the most trusted, feared, and re- 
spected by his political opponents. 





He was a plain, blunt man—like Mare 
Anthony—and spoke right on. He had 
none of the graces of oratory; nothing 
classic or ornate in his style; nothing of 
those soft amenities of manner and ad- 
dress which distinguished a number of 
his associates in the Senate. What he 
said was clear, simple, and direct, to the 
point, and went home to the spot often 
like a 30-pounder, crushing and grind- 
ing whatever it struck. 

In a single sentence he would some- 
times scatter the sophistry and preten- 
sion of the other side with wonderful 
effect. 

An instance of this occurred in the de- 
bate on the Kansas-Nebraska question, 
when Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, 
appealed to the Senate in rather a gro- 
tesquely sentimental way. ‘“* What,” said 
he,”’ ‘‘ will you not allow me to take with 
me into Kansas my old mammy,on whose 
breast my infancy was cradled; who 
watched over my childhood; who takes 
pride in my manhood, and is bound to 
me by all the ties of life-long associa- 
tions? Will you not permit me to take 
old mammy into Kansas when I go there 
to reside?” ‘*Yes,’’ exclaimed Wade, in 
one annihilating sentence, ‘‘ we will per- 
mit you to take your old mammy, if you 
wish, when you go to Kansas, but we 
will form a law to prevent you from selling 
her after you get her there!’’ This was an 
extinguisher. Mr. Badger afterwards 
remarked to Mr. Wade, ‘‘You are the 
only man in the Senate that I have never 
been able to pay off.’’ 

{fn the same debate a New Hampshire 
Senator was making a speech which was 
regarded as most subservient to the ideas 
of Southern gentlemen. Mr. Wade sat 
silently observing him, but showing some 
disgust in his looks; when the Senator 
from New Hampshire, thinking to put 
a fine test upon the matter, suddenly 
paused and said he would like to put 
a question to the Senator from Ohio: 
‘*Would he recognize his obligation and 
perform his duty in executing the fugi- 
tive slave law?”? The frank, outspoken 
Senator from Ohio rose in his indigna- 
tion, and in language more emphatic 
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than reverent or parliamentary, respon-| crisis, and toiled as no man ever more 
ded ‘*No, sir; I’d see ’em damned first!’’| truly toiled to meet it. He appealed to 
and immediately returned the question. | Giddings in a hundred ways to consent 
The New Hampshire Senator was pro-|to the meeting with Crittenden. At 
ceeding to make some humiliating and last the old anti-slavery hero seemed to 
truckling answer when Wade, with a/ give way to his importunity, and Wade 
glance of ineffable scorn, turned to one left him with a dim ray of hope. But 
of the Kentucky Senators and put to him | thenext day all was dissipated; Giddings 
the same question. The reply came back met him in the Capitol, and laughed 
swiftly, “‘ No, sir;there is no occasion so| down the weakness of yesterday. At 
long as we have men like the honorable! that moment, when all seemed gone, 
Senator from New Hampshire to do it) the brave Roman continued his efforts, 
for us.”? Nothing could be more stinging He sought for Crittenden. He pointed 
than such words in such circumstances, | out the vast consequence of concilation; 

The contest, however, grew every day | he referred to Giddings, and the times 
fiercer and hotter. At this juncture the! of their soldiering together. The heart 





great Republican party, which has since 
ruled the country, was coming into life. 
It was of the utmost consequence to 
defeat the Lecomptonconstitution. The 
situation of parties in Congress was as 
follows: 

1. The extreme ultra pro-slavery party. 

2. The straight Radicals, or Republi- 
cans, as they were called. 

38. The Douglas Democrats. 

4. The Conservative Whigs. 

It was necessary to combine the last 
three against the first, in both branches 
of Congress, or the cause of freedom 
would be lost. For the accomplish- 
ment of this difficult task no man put 
forth more quiet, judicious, or effectual 
strength than Senator Wade. 

In the House the great body of the 
members, for one cause or another, 
seemed to be wholly impracticable and 
implacable. Joshua R. Giddings, the 
old law partner of Judge Wade, was at 
the head of the extreme Radical wing, 
which then began to be stigmatized by 
the title of ‘‘Black Republican.”? Mr. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky. then venerable 
for his years and long public experience, 
thongh representing the more moderate 
pro-slavery sentiment, was leading the 
conservative Whigs. These two men 
had been, strange to say, fellow-soldiers 
in the northwest in the war of 1812. 

Mr. Wade wanted to bring them to- 
gether, and he was probably the only 











of the Kentucky patriot was touched; 
he consented to the meeting. Then all 
the work had to be done over with 
Giddings. But at last it was effected, 
and the two old soldiers met in one of 
the rooms of the Capitol. They spoke of 
the old times; their eyes filled with tears; 
their hearts were laid together, and in 
that supreme moment the alienations 
and animosities of long and troubled 
years were forgotten—the victory was 
won in the House. 

The papers alluded to this meeting, 
and described its effects, but they never 
knew the cause of it, or the powerful 
agent that had brought it about. 

In the Senate similar scenes were oc- 
curing. Meetings for consultation had 
been held, with Douglas, Broderick, and 
three or four others, by Judge Wadeand 
afew of the most prominent Radicals. 
But Douglas was vacillating and un- 
certain. The same day that Giddings 
was laughing down his weakness with 
Wade, Douglas went back upon his agree- 
ment. It wasa gloomy hour. Broder- 
ick was really the only Democrat in the 
Senate that stood manfully at his post. 
That evening the two men met (Brod- 
erick and Wade) to take council on the 
defection of Douglas. It was agreed 
that one more appeal should be made to 
his sense of duty. Broderick was to 
go to him and recount the stery—how he 


| had followed him; how he had believed 


man that could have done it. It was on | in him— 
a Sabbath day; he felt the weight of the 
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Hon. M. D. Leggett, Commisioner of 
Patents, has issued a very explicit and 
comprehensive code of regulations for 
the information of those having business 
with the Patent Office, which is ‘‘ de- 
signed to be in strict accordance with 
the revised, consolidated, and amended 
law relating to patents for inventions 
and designs, and to trade-marks,”’ 

For the information of the public we 
make the following abstract of the hon- 
orable Commissioner’s ‘*rules of prac- 
tice in the United States Patent Office:’’ 


WHO MAY OBTAIN A PATENT. 

Any person, whether citizen or alien, 
being the original and first inventor or 
discoverer. 

In case of the death of the inventor, 
the patent may be applied for by, and 
will issue to, his executor or administra- 
tor. In case of assigument of invention 
or patent, if granted, the patent will is- 
sue to assignee ; the assignment must 
be entered of record at a date not later 
than the date of the payment of the 
final fee; and the application must be 
made and the specification sworn to by 
the inventor. 

Joint inventors are entitled to a joint 
patent ; neither can claim one sepa- 
rately; independent inventors of separate 
improvement in the same machine can- 
not Obtain a joint patent; neither can 
ajoint patent issue where one furnishes 
the capital and the other makes the in- 
vention. 

No patent will be granted to an appli- 
cant if what he claims as new has been 
previously patented or described in any 
printed publication in this orany foreigu 
country, norif he has once abandoned 
his invention, or if it has been in public 
use or on sale nore than two years pre- 
vious to his application. 

If it appears that the inventor, at the 
time of making his application, believes 
himself to be the firstinventor or discov- 
erer, a patent will not be refused on ac- 
count of the invention or discovery, or 
any part thereof, having been previously 
known or used in any foreign country, 


provided it had not been patented or de- | 


scribed in printed publication, 

Merely conceiving the idea of an im- 
provement ora machine is not an ‘in- 
vention’? or ‘*discovery.’? The inven- 


tion must have been reduced to a practi- 

cal form either by the construction of the 

machine itself, or of a model, or by mak- 
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ing a drawing of it, or by such disclos- 
ure of its exact character that a mechanic 
or one skilled in the art to which it re- 
lates, can and does construct the im- 
provement, or a model thereof, from the 
description given before it will prevent 
a subsequent inventor from obtaining 
a patent. 

HOW TO PROCEED TO OBTAIN A PATENT. 

Applicalion.—No application for a pat- 
ent will be placed upon the files for ex- 
amination until the fee is paid, the speci- 
fication, petition, and oath are tiled, and 
the drawings and model or specimens 
(when required) are furnished. The ap- 
plication must be completed and pre- 
| pared for examination within two years 
| after the filing of the petition, or it will 
be regarded as abandoned, unless it shall 
be shown to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioner that such delay was unavoid- 
able. Everything necessary to make the 
application complete should be deposited 
in the oftice at the same time. 

The application and oath must be 
made by the actual inventor, if alive, 
even if the patent is to issue to an as- 
signee; where the inventor is dead the 
application and oath must be made by 
his administrator or executor. 

The application must be written in the 
English language, and addressed to the 
Commissioner of Patents; petition and 
specification must be separately signed 
by the applicant; all papers wust be 
written in a fair, legible hand, and all 
alterations, &c., be clearly marked in a 
marginal or foot note on the same sheet 
of paper; use legal cap paper, leaving a 
large margin on the leftof the page, and 
attach all papers together. 

The applicant, if the inventor, must 
qualify that he believes himselt to be the 
original and first inventor of the article 
for which he solicits a patent ; and shall 
state of what country he isacitizeu and 
of what a resident. If the application 
be made by anexecutor or administrator, 
the form of the oath will be correspond- 
ingly changed. The oath or aflirmation 
may be made before any person author- 
ized by law to administer oaths. 

Amendments introduced in any claim 
not embraced in the original atlidavit, 
supplemental oath must be filed relative 
| to tue invention as covered by such new 
or enlarged claim ; the oath must be on 
thesame paper with the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Specification.—The specification is a 
written description of the invention or 
discovery, and of the manner of making 
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and using the same, * and must be in such | 


clear and concise terms—avoiding une | 


neccessary prolixity—as to enable any 
person skilled in the art or science to | 
which it pertains to construct or use | 
the same. It must be followed by 

specific and well detined claim of the part 


which the applicant regards as his in-| 


vention. 
Where there are drawings the specifi- 


cation should refer by letters and figures | 


to the different parts ; it must set forth | 
the precise invention for which a patent | 
is claimed; explaining the principle | 
thereof, and the best mode of applying 


that principle, so as to distinguish it | 


from other inventions. 

In applications for patents upon mere 
improvements, the specification must 
point out the part or parts to which the | 
improvement relates, and must by ex- | 
plicit language distinguish between what | 
is old and what is claimed as the im- 
provement. 

Not more than one invention can be) 
elaimed in one application, except where | 
several inventions relating to the same 
subject are necessarily connected with | 
each other. 

If more than oneinvention is claimed 
in asingle application anda single patent 


cannot be issued to cover the whole, the | 


office will require the inventor to con- 


fine the description and claim to which | 


invention he may elect, and the other in- 
ventions may be made the subject of 
separate applications. 

The specification must be signed by | 
the inventor or by his executor or admin- | 
istrator, and beattested by two witnesses. 
Full names must be given, and all names 
legibly written. 

Drawings.—The applicant fora patent | 
is required by law to furnish a drawing | 
of his invention, where the nature of the 
case admits of it. 

Drawings should be made on stiff paper, 
the surface of which must be calendred | 
and smooth. Two-sheet bristol-board | 
or Whatman’s hot-pressed drawing 
paper, ‘‘antiquarian ” size, are recom- 
mended. 

India ink, of good quality, (black,) to | 
the exclusion of all other kinds of ink or 
color, must be employed. The size of 
the sheet should be precisely 10 by 15 
inches. Marginal lines will be drawn | 
leaving the ‘‘sight ’’ § by 13 inches, and 
within this space all work and signatures | 
must be included. One of the smaller 
sides of the sheet will beregarded as the 
top, and aspace not less than 14 ine 
will be left: blank for the insertion of the 
title, name, number, and date. The} 
signatures will be at the bottom of the 
sheet. All drawings must be made with 





the pen, and all lines must be clean, 
sharp, and solid, and not too fine or 
crowded, Drawings should be made 
with the fewest lines possible, consis- 
tent with clearness. Shading should 
_be avoided as much as possible. The 
'scale to which a drawing is made should 
be large enough to show the mechan- 
lism without crowding, and additional 
‘sheets should be used if one is not 
sufficient to accomplish this object. 
Letters of reference must be well and 
'carefully formed and pliced where they 
will not interfere with the lines of the 
drawing. If the same part of an inven- 
tion appears in more than one figure, it 
'should always be represented by the 
/same letter. Drawings should be rolled, 
|not folded. Specimen drawing, illus- 
trating arrangement, style, and quality 
of work, will be furnished upon request. 

Mode.—A model will be required in 
|every case where the nature of the in- 
| vention admits of such illustration, ex- 
| cept in applications upon designs. When 
| the invention is a composition rof matter, 
a specimen of each of the ingredients, 
properly marked, must accompany the 
| application. 
feature of the machine, and nothing 
more, unless it is necessary to the exhi- 
bition of a working model. 
| The model must be neatly and sub- 
stantially made ; metal is preferred, and 
‘should, in no case, be more than one 
{foot in length, width, or height. If 
| made of pine or other soft wood, it should 
be painted, stained, or varnished ; glue 
‘should not be used. A working model 
|is always desirable. 

In cases where the application has 
been rejected more than two years, the 
model may, at the discretion of the Com- 
| missioner, be returned to the applicant, 
|at his expense. 

Examination.—All eases are classified 
jand taken up for examination in regular 
/order. This rule is seldom deviated 
‘from. The personal attendance of the 
‘applic ant at the Patent Office is unneces- 
|Sary ; the business can be done by cor- 
|respondence, or by attorney. 

The applicant has a right to amend 
‘after the first rejection; and he may 
|amend as often as the examiner presents 
any new references. After a second re- 
jection, and atany time before the issue 
of the patent, special amendments may 
‘be made, on approval by the Commis- 
‘sioner, if sufficient reason is shown. 

All amendments of the model, draw- 
in the case of 
et ary pee og must conform to 
|at least one of them as they were at the 
filing of the application; further changes 
will require a new application. All 








It must clearly exhibit the - 
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amendments of specifications or claims|Commissioner to extend any patent 
must be made on separate sheets of pa-| granted prior to March 2, 1861, for seven 
per from the original, and must be filed | years from the expiration of the original 
as before directed. No erasure must be | term, but no patent granted since that 
made by the applicant. , 4 | date can be extended, The applicant 
is W oo a . ais > i eee | for es pit —- file “p rm Ne and 
1e applicant wi e notified, and the! pay the requisite fee not more than six 
reason for such rejection will be given. | months nor less than ninety days prior 
He may amend his specifications; and | to expiration of his patent. Any person 
= case — >in = hg sage Btn ogg ~sneot to goes the agony 
1e rejection of a claim for want of nov-| for extension must give notice to the 
elty, the applicant will be entitled to a| applicant, and file such notice in the 
specific reference, or to plates or draw-| Patent Office at least ten days before 
ings connected with them, on payment {the day fixed for the closing of testi- 
of cost of making such copies. mony. 
The office will not return specifications DESIGNS. 
w 6 a se ¢ } yc } ‘ y S 
for amendments; and in no case will any| A patent for a design may be granted 
person be allowed to take any papers, | ¢, any person, whether citizen or alien 
drawings, models, or samples from the i se dagen Ry er ieee eee ffo a. 
office. Copies will be furnished on the ee ee nn ane en eee ee 
asunl Germa and expense, has invented or produced 
sg . : any new and original design for a manu- 
Every patent will bear date as of a day | 205 N€W ane ollgingl cesigh bafins, 
) : ee : facture, bust, statue, alto-relievo, or bas- 
not less than six months from the time | porseeadaatinh 8 sath a : 

: sar : : relief; any new and original design for 
at which the application was passed and | the printing of wooien, silk, cotton, or 
allowed; no patent will be antedated. | other fabrics; any new and original im- 

When the application for a patent has | pression porns Aes pattern Print ae 
been withdrawn or rejected, and is not | picture to he printed “painted cast. or 
renewed within two years, the applica-| otherwise placed on or worked ‘into any 
tion will be considered abandoned. beast Sa tiad oa ae sar sais 

: |} article of manufacture; or any new, use- 

Appeals.—Applicants for a patent or | j FE SSDs esto ae 

foe . z ful, and original shape or configuration 
the reissue of a patent which has been | of any article of manufacture, the same 
twice rejected, may appeal from the de- | not having been known or used by others 
cision of the primary examiner to the ieee psa : Bie : 

fe ererne ge Sa before his invention or production there- 
board of examiners-in-chief, when they | -¢ ..”, hee eee ter age ie 

P z : © x, gy, | Of, or patented or described in any printed 
have once paid hs fee of $10. For this | publication, upon payment of the duty 
purpose a petition in writing must be | required by law, and other due proceed- 
filed, signed by the party or his agent or | . : "i ota Mire an a pea sos 
: J é nae 2 ings had the same as in cases of inven- 
attorney, setting forth the reasons upon tions or discoveries 
which the appeal is taken. If the appel- Patents for designs are granted for the 
lant desires to be heard orally before the term of three and one-half years, or for 

i ee came t 7 a : J eile ALS, 4 
a.” so indicate when he files seven years, or for fourteen years, as the 

: . applicé ay, in his application, elect. 

All cases which have been acted on by ee ee te 

the board of examiners-in-chief may be]... 4.'¢ as pease OSCR ie Cea he 

= aie Se . | patents for designs are substantially the 
brought before the Commissioner in per- same an for other patents 
son upon the payment of the fee of $20. |” ‘ Pat ERR 
Cases, however, which have been delib- TRADE-MARKS, — 
erately decided by one commissioner will | Any person or firm domiciled in the 
not be reconsidered by his successor upon |} United States, and any corporation cre- 
the same state of facts. ated by the authority of the United 

An appeal from the decision of the| States, or of any State or Territory 
Commissioner of Patents may be taken | thereof, and any person, firm, or corpo- 
to the Supreme Court of the District of | ration resident of or located in any 
Columbia sitting in banc, upon paying a} foreign country which, by treaty or con- 
docket fee of $10 to the clerk of the} vention, affords similar privileges to 
court. Notice of such appeal must be | citizens of the United States, and who 
given to the Commissioner of Patents, | are entitled to the exclusive use of any 
a the reasons for appeal filed in the} lawful trade-mark, or whe intend to 

atent Office. adopt and use any trade-mark for ex- 

In cases of interference parties have|clusive use within the United States, 
the same remedy of appeal to the exam-| may obtain protection for such lawful 
iners-in-chief and to the Commissioner | trade-mark by complying with the fol- 
as in ex parte cases, but no appeal can be | lowing requirements, to wit: . ; 
taken from the decision of the Commis-| First. By causing to be recorded in 
sioner. the Patent Office the names of the par- 











Extensions.—Power is vested in the!ties, and their residences and place of 
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business, who desire the protection of, 
the trade- mark. 

Second. The class of merchandise and 
the particular description of goods com- 
prised in such class, by which the trade- 
mark has been or is intended to be ap- 
propriated, 

Third. A description of the trade- 
mark itself, with fac-similes thereof, 
and the mode in which it has been or is 
intended to be applied and used. 

Fourth. ‘The length of time, if any, ; 
during which the trade-mark has been 


used. 

Fifth. The payment of a fee of twenty- 
five dollars, in the same manner and for 
the same purpose as the fee required for 
patents. 

Sixth. The compliance with such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

Seventh. The filing of a declaration, 
under the oath of the person, or of some 
member of the firm or officer of the cor- 
poration, to the effect that the party 
claiming protection for the trade-mark 
has a right to the use of the same, and 
that no other person, firm, or corpora- 
tion has a right to such use, either in 
the identical form or having such near 
resemblance thereto as might be calcu- 
lated to deceive, and that the descrip- 
tion and fac-similes presented for record 
are true copies of the trade-mark sought 
to be protected. The oath must also 
state the domicile and citizenship of the 
person desiring registration. 


OFFICE FEES, AND HOW PAYABLE, 


Nearly all the fees payable to the Pat- 
ent Oftice are positively required by law 
to be paid in advance; that 1s, upon mak- 
ing application for any action by the 
Office for which the fee is payable. For 
the sake of uniformity and convenience, 
the remaining fees will be required to 
be paid in the same manner. 

The following is the tariff of fees es- 
tablished by law: 

On filing every application for a 
design patent for three years 

and six MONTHS... eee cee $10 00 
On filing every application for a 

desigu patent for seven years... 15 00 
On filing every application for a 

design patentfor fourteen years 30 00 
On filing every caveat ................ 10 00 
On tiling every application for a 

patent for an invention or dis- 

COVELY 0000. ceoees soscceees ssrresees sosees 15 00 
On issuing each original patent 

for an invention or discovery... 20 00 
On filing a disclaimer. . 10 00 
On filing every application for a 

BIGRISIUID .5),555 ascccerstensces nsenneinobe eee 30 00 





On filing every application for a 


division of a reissue............... $30 00 
On filing every application for an 
PRMUCRBION 25.5555-:.s;.s00s wmsesecsecconess 50 00 


On the grant of every extension.. 50 00 
On filing the first appeal from a 
primary examiner toexaminers- 
BUR SOIMG Ls ccnsescccicaveshcarnasseneiensescess 10 00 
On filing an appeal to the Com- 
missioner from examiners-in- 


NOMINEE secs eet owes enc viamnones ak seus aesseeaee 20 00 
On depositing a trade-mark for 
POPABELADION 3.0.25 50a0 osveaess eoeecesss 25 00 


For every certified copy of a pat- 

ent or other instrument, for 

CVETY, 100 WOLTS......0..ss0s0censees> 10 
For certified copies of drawings, 

the reasonable cost of making 

them. 
For recording every assignment 

of 800 words or under........... « 1 00 
For recording every assignment, 

if over 38U0 and not over 1,000 


RVOMMID oo ckccucs.c soses ban ccniceveseeneesanes 2 00 
For recording every assignment, 
if over 1,000 wordsS......... ....c000 3 00 


For uncer tified copies of the spec- 
ifications and accompanying 
drawings of patents issued 
since July 1, 1871— 

DINF1C COPIOS.......s055 seseasessoeeses 25 

Twenty copies or more, whether 

of one or several patents, per 
RCOTOW. oss staweusescecdeessscesosesssiecsens 10 

For uncertitied copies of the specifica- 
tions and drawings of patents issued 
prior to July 1, 1871, the reasonable 
cost of making the same. 

The foregoing embraces the most im- 
portant features of the rules regulating 
the order of businessin the Patent Office. 
Those having business with the office 
will be furnished with all necessary in- 
formation upon application to the Com- 
missioner of Patents by letter. 





THE FORTUNES OF OUR PRESIDENTS. 
—Washington leftan estate worth nearly 
$300,000. 

The elder Adams left a moderate for- 
tune at his death. 

Jefferson died comparatively poor. If 
Congress had not purchased his library 
at a price far above its value, ($20,000,) 
he would with difficulty have kept 
out of bankruptcy at the close of his 
life, 

Madison saved his money and was 
comparatively rich. The fortune of his 
widow was increased by the purchase of 
his manuscripts by Congress for $30,000. 
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James Monroe, the sixth President, 
died so poor that he was buried at the 
expense of his relatives in a cemetery 
between Second and Third streets, near 
the Bowery, in New York City. 

John Quincy Adams left about $50,000, 
the result of industry, prudence, and a 
smali inheritance. He was methodical 
and economical. 

Andrew Jackson left a valuable es- 
tate, known as the Hermitage, about 
twelve miles from Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

Martin Van Buren died rich. His 
estate was estimated at nearly $300,000. 








James K. Polk left about $150,000. 

John Tyler was a bankrupt when he 
became President. He husbanded his 
means when in office, married a rich wife, 
and died wealthy in worldly fortune. 

Zachary Taylor left about $50,000. 

Millard Fillmore is a wealthy man. 

Franklin Pierce saved $50,000 during 
his term of service as President. 

James Buchanan died a bachelor, and 
left an estate valued at $200,000 at the 
least. 

Abraham Lincoln left about $75,000. 

Johnson is said to be worth about 


| $50,000. 
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Cuba, before Columbus, had no known 
history, even in tradition. Since then 
its record has been extermination, slav- 
ery, oppression, blood and war. The 
discoverer of the Western World found 
the island of Cuba populated with In- 
dians who, all Spanish writers admit, 
were ‘docile, gentle, and generous.”’ 
They received him, as well as the con- 
querors who followed in his wake, with 
“the most marked attention and cour- 
tesy.”’?’ Theisland was divided into nine 
tribal districts, each governed by a chief, 
and all independent, but friendly and 
pacific ; and it is recorded, on the very 
best authority, that ‘‘the most perfect 
tranquility prevailed throughout the 
island at the time of the invaders.’’ 
Their occupations were agriculture, 
gaming, and fishing. Thechief products 
of their fields were maize, garbanzos 
and yams; but the groves and forests 
abounded in fruits which, with the pro- 
ducts of light labor in their corn-fields, 
afforded them an abundance the year 
round. They believed in a Deity and in 
the immortality of the soul, and histor- 
ians are unanimous in the concession 
that ‘‘ they distinguished themselves be- 
yond any other nation, by the readiness 
and docility with which they received 
the doctrines of Christianity.” 

But they were doomed. The indomi- 
table energy of the bold buccaneers des 
pised the leisurely habits of the aborigi- 








bondage and labor under a most unscru- 
pulous system of cruelty and tyranny. 
Sinking under the burdens of their task- 
masters, many of them sought relief in 
suicide by drowning, while their un- 
known numbers were rapidly diminished 
by disease and death. 

A royal decree of relief ameliorated 
their condition in 1530, but they had 
already melted away to a remnant, who 
were then congregated in or near four of 
the Spanish towns, and allowed to earn 
a living by light husbandry and grazing. 

Having exhausted the Indian popula- 
tion, and failing to discover gold—the 
main object of the adventurers—the 
island itself became so nearly depopula- 
ted that Bishop Almendares, in 1612, one 
hundred and twenty years after its set- 
tlement, estimated the population at 
only 6,700 inhabitants. Agricultural 
and commercial industries were aban- 
doned, and the island was held only asa 
military postand stopping place between 
Spain and the mines of Mexico. 

With varying results, under a rapid 
succession of Captains-General, the 
island has been held, with limited inter- 
ruption, by the Spanish government. In 
1762 an English fleet of 200 sailand 27,000 
men silenced Morro Castle and pillaged 
the city of Havana. After a winter of 
plundering and rioting in that city, 
peace was restored between England and 
Spain, and the island was evacuated by 


nes, and they were soon subjected toithe English, the fleet leaving port in 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF CUBA AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Amid all these drawbacks, and against 

a system of import, export, and internal 


July, 1763, just a year after the island 
was captured. 

FIRST INDICATIONS OF PROGRESS. 

A new era dawned upon Cuba after 





the evacuation by the English. The 
government and people felt keenly the 
humiliation of conquest, and they were 


taxation unparalleled in extent and se- 
verity, the products of the country have 
steadily increased. They have no man- 





ufactures. Even for the simple article 
of matches they paid us, last year, 
$10,000. But in the staple products of 
the plantations they are even now mak- 


aroused to the necessity of strengthening 
their defences. The Morro was enlarged 
and made apparently impregnable. Other 
forts were repaired and strengthened, 
and new ones were built. The regular | ing creditable progress, rather, however, 
troops were put upon a respectable foot- | 28 the result of the great natural fertility 
ing, and militia companies were organ- | Of the soil than owing to enterprise on the 
ized and drilled. A customs revenue Partof itscultivators. In support of the 
was, for the first time, created, and the | fact of increased production of the sta- 
finance department was replenished; the | ble articles, the exports of sugar and 
city of Havana was districted, the | molasses for 1871 and 1872 are annexed, 
|together with the names of the ports 
| from which the goods were shipped and 
the places to which they were exported: 
1872—Exports of Sugar and Molasses 
from Cuba. 





streets named, and the houses numbered. 
Other cities caught the spirit of im- 
provement, while at the same time, the 
agricultural industries of the country | 
were rapidly extended. 





{ 






























Slavery, however, had already poisoned Shipped from | Sugar |, Sugar Molas's 
society. The slave traflic was filling the | joey | ss 
country with an ignorant foreign Pee TAM iivnbveess ives | 5,089 | 25,096 
ulation. Dissatisfaction, conspiracies, | Matanzas....... ......-- | 287 103,273 | 89,616 

a a ; i | Cardenas...... 2.0. -+--| 38 | 103,580 | 98,987 
and insurrections followed the increased | sagua... 202222...) cece | 746 | 101,225 | 34,715 
traffic in human flesh. The creole pop- | rag agg Rae SEN ie - “ct pened 
ulation and the free negroes sympathized | eet sees] a 715 

. 5 JLENIUCZOS... 200 oe a 77,6 37,985 
with the slaves, and were in consequence | Guantanamo... 12.2222. | 15,755 |” "685 
subjected to perpetual espionage by the | qotat, 1872........ .... | 1,525,098 | 542,019 | 306,220 








government, aided by the old Spanish 
planters and merchants. The most) 
cruel measures were adopted against all 
who were suspected of being opponents 


Total, 1871.... ......-+| 1,126,141 | 416,153 | 234,653 
j t 





Destination of the Exports of Sugar and 
Molasses from Cuba im 1872. 





Sugar | Molas’s 

















of the government and in sympathy with _— Sugar 

oe . . Shipped to in boxes. jin hhds.!in hhds 
those under oppression. Insurrections | aan ct iis 
followed each other in different parts Of | Unitea states........+++- 642,018 | 452,439 | 296,987 
the island, and the enormities practiced | England and possessions. | 542,249 | $1,469 | 8,139 
f TP North of Europe......... 51,843 803 50 
by the government and its ignorant and | Prance................... 87,613 | 1,000 |........ 
debased spies, upon their suspected vic- Sth i. pee: "eon | ise 49 

tims, are almost without a precedent in | -| 
‘ Total, 1872, ............] 1,525,098 | 542,019 | 306,220 

the annalsof brutal cruelty. | 








: ee . | 
This condition of affairs has beencon-| ‘These tables are compiled from the 
tinued all along through the past por-| “annual review” of the “Havana Weekly 
tion of the nineteenth century, with | Report,” and have just been republished 





short intermissions of comparative se-| by the United States Bureau of Statis- 
curity and peace, followed by new insur- | tics. The figures, therefore, may be con- 
rections and an increased number of ar- | sidered as correct. It will be seen at a 
rests and executions, resulting, finally, | glance that more than half of the entire 
in a protracted and cruel war, the issue | crop of sugar shipped from Cuba last year 
of which is yet undecided. 


came to the United States, while of the 
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306,220 hogsheads of molasses shipped, 


we took 296,987, leaving only 9,233 hogs- 
heads for all other purchasers. 
the sugar made in Cuba is put up and 
shipped in hogsheads; but allowing the 
regular proportion of 3+ boxes to the 
hogshead, we find that the total export 
of sugar to the United States, in 1872, 
amounted to 1,041,065 
received only 158.382 boxes. 
Spanish government has so arranged the 
Cuban tariff that United States products | 


Part of 


boxes, while Spain 
Yet the 





and manufactures are nearly excluded | 
from the Cuban markets. In proof of | 


this fact we give, in detail, 


the total | 5 


trade between Cuba and the United | 
States during the last fiscal year, exclu- | 


sive of the small item of $236 worth of | 
foreign goods reshipped to Cuban ports 
from the United States. 
given in detail in order to show not 
only the values but the kinds of goods, 
which, being the products of either coun- | 
try, are received by the other. The result | 


is full of significance: 


United States imports from and exports to 
Cuba during the fiscal year ended June 


30, 1872. 


The list is 





Imports—duty | Value in || 


EXPorts. 


| Value in 





free. | dollars. || | dollars, 
| | 
#9 509 || Acids | a 2 
Pa 0ee || BOIGG. ccciccccss $8,390 


Bullion, gold. .. 
Bullion, silver. 
Coin, gold 
Coin, silve 
Chemicals., .- - 
(Cotton, raw... 
Dye woods ‘ 
Goat skins | 
LCT ey eee 
India - rubber, 
CPOEB 5.55605 
Indigo...s. 
Pe srsonal etfects.| 


| 
Barks ........-| 
| 







Woods, fine... .| 
teturned goods.) | 
AM other. ar- 
ticleles....... | 


‘Total free,...| 


Imports—duti- | 
able. | 
Animals........ | 
sooks, prints, Xe! 
3rass and manu-| 
factures of. ...| 
Bread and bis- | 
CULE cesses 
Button mater’ 's| 
ClVicals, drugs, 


Ce ee ceer cee 


| 


606 








707,415 |} 


3,913 


608 || 


25,002 


14,257 


Agricult’ral im-| 





600 plements......! 54,538 

383,605 || Apples, dried... 82 

70,979 |) Apples, green. 12,440 

2,277 || All other fruit. 7,163 
39) Bread, hard 2,38 

de | ae 21,449 

75 Books, maps,&e| 34,807 

318 || Brick ‘| 1,695 

3rooms, *prush’s| 22,142 


| Bacon & hams.. 
Beef and pork, 
|, Butter & cheese 
3viler plates, .. 

|| Brass, mfs. of. 
Boots and shoes 
| Candles.. 
Carriages, 
Cars, railroad.. 





|, Cordage, twine, 





: 
| Car wheels.... 


Copper, mfs. of. a 
Cannon & am- | 














102°830 
24°602 | 5 





| Sirup & milada,| 






| 
| 
| 
| 


|| munition... 42,676 | 
Cutlery... 48,869 
CONG ics 208,127 
| .| 7,068 
|| Dr ugs, dyes, &e, 145,039 | 
|i I Earthe pware, 7,334 
| ; 1,180,446 
| 10,937 | 





Value in 
dollars. 


| 
Imports—duti- | 
able. 








Clothing mate- 

LADS eicieisiegie $176 
Coal bituminous ; 
COC0AS<sccseseee 
Coffee ..... wo mee 
ec ee | 
Copper, mifrs. of} 
Cotton and mfs. 





| 
Confectionery, .| 1,080 
Oljtheces.iic5 | 10 
Cordials, in esks| 11,3334 
Cordials, in btls | 3,089 
as | 176 
| OF: arthen ware, .. | 636 
Fire-arms....... 130 | 








Flax, mfs.of.... 
Fruits and nuts 
Furniture...... 
Farinaceous fd. 
‘ancy goods... 

Glassware...... 5 


Tair and nfs. of 12 
Hemp and mfs, 36 
Hides and skius 702 
| Ind. rubber gd’s 7 
Iron, old A 75 
JOWEITY cc cess 2,217 
Jute and cocoa 

1 er 25 
Jute and cocoa, 

Mls. Of 2.555: 244 
| HUOAO cecisce\ss:eeia 87 
Leather........ | 17,347 


Leather, m’fs of 
Lumber, &e.... 
Molasses, ...... 


402 
7,184,306 
17 








| Glue 








|, Lumber, 


Machinery.. 5 | 








Marble & stone. 101 
Metal compos’n 7,951 
Musical inst’mt 100 
Olive oil, salad,. 874 
bi i not salad. 489 
Oils, volatile... 51 
Oils, all other... 14 
alm leaf & mfs 61 
Peas and beans. 326 
Paintings and 
statuary...... 1,328 
Paints....... 11 
Paper, wr | 51 
Paper hangings 1,261 
Papier mache, 
manut’rs of.. 
Perfumery. .... 





Potatoes ° 
Provisions, &c. 
tice, ee 
Sugar, brown. 
Sugar, re fined. 

















Fire-arms...... 
Fertilizers | 
Fancy goods... .| 
Fish, all kinds.. 
Furniture, .... 
Grain, small... 
ras fixtures, &e 
Glassware, &c... 


— cattle, | 
Yaw and | 


sae 


manufactur’d | 
Hats, silk 


i 


and 





Ce. 
Indian corn....| 
Indian meal...} 
Jewelry. 
Lime and ce- 





Lamps | 
Lead, mf’s of..| 
&e, 

Lumber ’shooks! 
Lard P 
Milk, conden’d.| 
Meats, presv’d.| 
Machinery and} 

castings..... 

Marble & stone] 


|| Marble &stone,| 


manuf?’s of...) 
Matches. ...s0. 
Nails & spikes. 
Oakum & junk. 
ae ee | 
Oils, illum’tg..| 
Oils, all other. .| 
Photograph i 

struments... 
Piano-fortes,&e 
Paints & eolors.| 
Paintings, &e..| 
Pickles & sauces) 








Paper and sta- 

tionery..... .| 
Perfumery pe 
Plated ware, ‘| 
| Rubber & g. 'p.| 


goods | 





Se owing m’chns.| 
Soaps....scocse| 
Spirits & wines.| 
— n- 
tine, 





Stareh 22 | 
7 || Sugar, refined.. 
Steam e ngines,| 
SC .00. cevese 
SUOK ES, oie :s:aigie 
Purpentine ee 
TOSID ...0 
Tar & pitch. 
WAEOW sceseces | 
|| Tin, manufac. | 
| turesof...... 
| Tobacco, leaf. . .| 


|| Tobacco, manu- 


499 
2,875 
4,427 
3,487 
Bialy 63 
Steel, manuf. of. 407 
Sardines, &c.. 306 
Sh: i 1,799 
Disdanscancune 2 
Tin, manuf, of. 62 | 
Tobacco, leaf, “4,255, 247 
Tobaceo, cigars.. 2,508,431 
Tob’co, mfs. of... 9, 262 
Wine, casks... 13,928 
Wine, bottles... 463 


All other goods..| 





167,012, 792 
707, "413 > 


Total dutiable... 
Total duty free., | 


Grand totale... . 67,720,205 


152,261 | 


ll vegetabl 


| factures of. 
Ty pe and pre ess-| 





Allothe rgoods | 


| Total b eisstS 





Value in 
dollars. 


366,052 


14,786 


970 
60,111 
7,100 





4 
1,428/623 
2,014,023 


2,946 


537,864 
$5,040 


46,950 
10,227 
36,857 
9,907 
8,902 
108,606 





66,119 

6,909 
43,908 
47,185 
31,204 


337 844 
105,483 





3, 168, 958 
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Here the significant fact is demon- 
strated that while the United States has 
taken of the products of Cuba during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1872, to 
the value of $67,720,205, that country 
has received of our produce and manu- 
fuctures during the same period to 
the value of only $13,168.958, leaving a 
balance against the United States of 
$54,551,247, to be paid in gold and silver 
or by bills of exchange. 

So far as United States goods are con- 
cerned, they are nearly shut out of the 
Cuban markets. We have not before us 
the present Cuban duties on American 
goods; but the duties in that country 
are all excessive, and in many cases they 
discriminate against United States ex- 
ports and in favor of those from other 
countries. It is not long since the duty 
on United States flour in Cuba was $10 50 
per barrel. A reduction from this ex- 
cessive tax has been made, but shippers 
now assert that ‘‘it is more profitable to 
send flour from New York to Spain and 
thence to Cuba, than to ship it direct from 
the United States to Havana.” The 
United States is naturally the flour 
market for Cuba, as that country is the 
market in which to make our purchases 
of sugar. And while it might reason- 
ably be supposed that the exchange of 
those two great staple articles would 
just about balance each other, the re- 
turns show that we bought during the 
last fiscal year sugar to the value of 
$50,000,000, while they took from us 
flour to the value of only a fraction over 
$1,000.000, thus making the odds against 
us as fifty to one. For three years last 
past, by our purchases from Cuba we 
have virtually supplied the Spanish gov- 
ernment with the money—the sinews of 
war—to carry on the work of extermi- 
nation against the Cuban patriots in the 
struggle ror independence and their God- 
given rights. 


THE GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND PRO- 
DUCTS OF CUBA, 

Cuba is the largest and most westerly 
of the West India islands. It lies di- 
rectly in the entrance to the Mexican 
Gulf and Gulf States of the American 








Union, leaving a passage between the 
{sland and Florida of 124 miles, and be- 
tween its southwest extremity and Yu- 
catan of 97 miles. Its area is 55,000 
square miles. It has eleven spacious 
bays, affording anchorage for the largest 
ships of commerce or war, and forty fine 
harbors of ordinary capacity. 

Cuba is noted for its superior climate 
and even temperature, the mean of which 
at Havana, for the year, is 77°, while 
the mean temperature for the warmest 
month is 82°, and that of the coldest 70°. 
The coldest day in Havana is about 60°, 
and the warmest 92°. 

The soil of the island rests mainly 
on calcareous rock or coral, of a porous 
and unequal character. Its 30,000,006 
acres are nearly all of the finest quality 
for cultivation, the largest portion of 
which are yet untouched by the hand of 
the cultivator. The natural resources 
of the island are extensive and varied; 
sugar, molasses, and tobacco are the 
staple articles, and, being more profit- 
able, have superceded the cultivation of 
coffee. Rice and corn, and on the higher 
lands wheat are sure crops; vegetables 
are abundant, of good quality and great 
variety. Fruits are superior, including 
oranges, lemons, pineapples, plantains, 
and cocoanuts, all of which are articles 
of export; besides the anon, zapote, ma- 
may, guanabana, guaba and other vari- 
eties, all delicious, but too delicate to 
export except to short distances, by 
quick transit. Pasturage is abundant 
and perennial. 

In building timber Cuba has oak, cedar, 
jucaro, acana, &c., while the valuable 
woods for cabinet work abound, and 
fustie and brazil-wood, for dyeing, are 
the principal articles of export from 
some of the ports of the island. 

In minerals but little has been done. 
Coal is mined to a limited extent, and 
used in steamboats with success. De- 
posits of salt are abundant. Marble 
quarries have been worked to advan- 
tage. They have also granite, flint, and 
crystal, and clay suitable for bricks. 
Copper mines are worked to advantage, 
and that ore is known to be abundant in 
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several parts of the island. Lead and 
silver mines have been discovered re- 
cently. and gold is found in particles in 
the beds of two of the rivers. But the 
island has never received a thorough 
geological survey. and little is known of 
the extent or variety of its mineral 
wealth. 

Animals are abundant in the forests; 
fish on the coasts and in the rivers and 
streams, and an endless variety of wild 
fowls in the groves and upon the lakes. 

POPULATION AND SOCIETY. 

It is impossible to give the exact popu- 
lation of Cuba. A census is rarely taken. 
and at best it is not very reliable. From 
the best data extant, the present popu- 
lation is as follows: 


DV TOS =o. 2s ccak ahwicie sone euieaieses eee cees ses. OLMIS 
ECC POOHICS OL: COLOK. .cievacessicscesiessiasescess 152,275 
PIB ESioniciss cielo icicnis seguir esaweeisacnwisicemeee 37: 3.047 

NGUMAS Sarscis vein cleces <4 eee enous acces 1,038,068 


In their religious faith the people are 
nominally Roman Catholics, but both 
religion and education are neglected. 
Not over twelve per cent. of the children 
attend any school, and a good authority 
says: 

“In all the churches of Cuba a brief 
mass, scandalously hurried through, and 
witnessed by a very small portion of the 
inhabitants, is all that attests the Sab- 
bath of the Lord.”’ 


The male white population are indolent | 


and unambitious, while the women are 
idle and ignorant. The old planters and 
immigrants, generally from Spain, are 
loyal to the parent State, while the 
creole, or native white population. even 
from Spanish parentage, are patriotic, 
and very generally in favor of the inde- 
pendence of the island from Spanish rule 
and oppression. 
THE FUTURE OF CUBA. 

Cuba is engaged in a war which, for 
three years past, has been a disgrace to 
civilization, so far as the parent state is 
concerned, and a reproach to those gov- 
ernments which claim to be guided by 
principles of humanity. The London 


Times has more than once intimated that 
it is our duty to interpose, but precisely 
with what purpose we are not so fully 
informed, and while it is not wise to 





trust too implicitly to foreign advice, 
the real motive of which may be con- 
cealed, it is by all means the duty of 
Congress and the Administration to see 
to it that proper measures are adopted 
toward Cuba, and that the United States 
shall not be circumvented in its just 
influence in shaping the future destiny 
of that island. But Cuban _patriot- 
ism will yet triumph against all odds. 
Spain has her hands full in the effort to 
establish a republican form of govern- 
ment upon her soil at home, against a 
fierce opposition within and an active co- 
operation with herinternal enemies from 
enemies of republicanism without. She 
can never hold Cuba in peace any more 
than Ireland can be reconciled to the 
government of England. Wisdom would 
suggest the propriety of granting Cuba 
her independence immediately, and 
withdrawing the Spanish trocps to aid 
in maintaining peace and security at 
home. Without this, the struggle will 
go on alittle longer, ending ultimately 
in the success of the natives in achiev- 
ing their independence. There can and 
should be no other issue. 

The Cuban problem will then force it- 
self upon the attention of the United 
States Government in a new aspect. In- 
dependence is not the ultimate object, 
and it will not be the permanent con- 
dition of that people. Their material 
interests will lead certainly to closer 
commercial relations either with Eng- 
land or the United States. England is 
now quietly arranging a confederation 
of all her West India islands on a basis 
similar to that of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Will Cuba be included in that con- 
federation of the Antilles and become 
one of the possessions of England in 


America? The prize is exceedingly 
tempting. Her other islands are ina 


decaying condition. Cuba is compara- 
tively prosperous. The acquisition is 
worth a desperate struggle. Give Cuba 
to England and England becomes for- 
midable to the south of us, and would 
be strengthened by this movement in her 
colonies north of us. The shipping in- 
terests of the northern colonies are 
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growing rich in the freighting business 
between Cuba and the United States. 





See ee 


chases in Cuba are not only sustaining 
the war, but giving employment to 


They cannot engage in our coasting | colonial shipping, while England is re- 


trade, but they can carry coals to Cuba 
and bring a return cargo of sugar to 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Charleston, New Orleans, or Gal- 
veston, and continue in that trade, as 
they are doing, year out and year in. 
“Take Cuba,” said a Halifax shipping 
merchant to the writer, a few days ago, 


‘joicing in the announcement that the 
| United States is without a mercantile 
marine. 

England will secure Cuba if she can. 
Even now negotiations looking to that 
result may be secretly in progress at 
London and Madrid; and we need not be 
surprised if on some morning, not far 





‘*and you will strike a blow at our ship- | distant, we should wake up to read the 
ping interests that could be accom-|cable announcement, in the morning 
plished in no other way.’ That gen- | journals, that the war in Cuba was ter- 


tleman had recently returned from the ‘minated by the sale and transfer of that 


West India islands, and had then a ves- | island to England, on terms, of course, 
sel just from Havana discharging sugar highly advantageous to all parties con- 
in Baltimore, with a return cargo of cerned, and it might be added, except- 
coal already engaged. Thus our pur-!ing the United States. 
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There are, perhaps, few people who ;ductions confined to these particular 
have anything of a correct idea of the localities. Other States and Territories 
agricultural, mechanical, and mineral | abound in these and other valuable min- 
productions of our country. Our re-| erals. 
sources areso multifarious,andthecoun-| We subjoin from the last census the 
try so extensive, that without the neces- | following statement of the principal pro- 


sary data no fair estimate can be made. 
We know that we have a population of 
nearly forty millions of souls; we know 
that they all have to be fed, clothed, and 
otherwise provided for; but how it is 
done, and who does it, and to what ex- 
tent, few people are able even to conjec- 
ture. 

The wonderful diversity of climate 
and soil in the United States and Terri- 
tories enables our people to produce al- 
most everything vegetable that grows 
anywhere; while the adaptability of the 
South and West to stock-raising secures 
to that branch of industry peculiar ad- 
vantages, from which enormous profits 
are annually realized. 

The mineral and manufacturing pro- 
ducts of the country are also interesting 
and important branches of industry and 
wealth. From the extensive coal-fields 
and iron ore beds of ‘Pennsylvania, the 
silver mines of Nevada, and the gold 
mines of California we derive almost in- 
estimable wealth. Nor are these pro- 


| ductions of this country for the year 1870, 
| commencing with the agricultural pro- 
| ducts: 


Population, ten years and over, en- 
gaged in agriculture, 5,922,471; land in 
| farms, 407,735,041 acres; improved 188,- 
| 921,099 acres; unimproved, 218,813,942 
acres; average size of farms, 153 acres; 
value of farms, $9,262,803,861; value of 
farming implements and machinery, 
$336,878,429; value of all farm products, 
$2,447,538,658; animals slaughtered or 
sold for slaughter, $398,956,376; home 
manufactures, $23,423,332; forest pro- 
| ducts, $36,808,277; market-garden pro- 
iducts, $20,719,229; orchard products, 
$47,335,189; wages paid during the year, 
including board, $310,286,285, 

The following are the principal agri- 
cultural productions: 

Springewheat, bushels....... ccececccsees 112,549,733 
Winter wheat, bushels... ...5.0s00.c0s00 175,19. 3 
Weve; VUCNEIS, 6/05 .0,s6s00se0ee50ses0sess'e » 16,918 

Indian corn, bushels......... Scie snenes . 760, 
Oats, bushels..... 282,107,157 
Barley, bushels. 29,761,305 
Buckwheat, bushels....... 9,821,721 
| Cotton, bales, 400 pounds 3,011,996 

























AK, ONG: 5.5 aicacuieoesensiessccicie sees 27,183,084 
iPPeMip; 1008, ..0.5600s06 gis ebeunweacaaces 12,746 
Silk, cocoons, poundS..........06 peceeee 3,937 
Wool, pounds,...... Raacabaeannwuren eeeee 100,102,387 


HAY, TODBsiavesscccsscestesaacarsesewscas  o1j010j0s0 
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Hops, pounds,..........06 Cdeeercoucsseses 25,456,669 | 
Rice, pounds....... wvlcwe epeielsiisiniesiociee’s 73, 

‘obacco, pounds.......se. 262,7% 
Tobacco, pound 262, 






Sugar, cane, hogsheads,.. 
Sugar, sorghum, hogshead 
Sugar, maple, pounds,..... 



























"341 | Butter, pounds, 
87 “ , 

24 Milk sold, gallons 
5 | 


Sheep, DUMIUOR 6 50scccvisc nce . 







28 477, 9! 51 





Cheese, pounds..... 03,492,153 
39,900,599 


The following table exhibits the im- 

































Molasses, cane, gallons... 
| Someone aan seers | portant features of the manufacturing, 
qd sses Py SALLONS,....-. eeecee eceee 
Irish potatoes, bushels.......c.cssceseeee 3,337,473| Mining, and fishery industries of the 
Sweet potatoes, bushels........... 21.7 24 | = ° i a P 
wee po — ee ; 5,740,027 /country, showing the amount of capital 
Beeswax, pounds.... see 631.129 | involved, wages paid, value of materials 
Bees’ hone Ys pounds......ccece yan «  14,702,81: ; 
Domestic wines, gallons. 3,092,330 | used, and the value of productions. This 
Clover seed, bushels...... . 7 ants mee ‘ < ac i 
Stak seed, Wadiele «0... table will be particular ly valuable, as it 
Grass seed, bushels..........cceeeeee | Shows the relative position of labor to 
Waiue of all live-Stock ...6sc.00ceess ) 

Horses, number,....... capital, a subject which is receiving more 
Mules and asses, number. 

phir, scee....,.......... 6 than ordinary attention, at the present 
Neat cattle on and off farms, humber.... “| time, vy both eapitaiists aud laboring 
Working oxen, number ...... See secisanoe 

Other cattle, number,..... Se eRe ee 13° $66°005 ‘people: 

_ 
ARTICLES, | Capital. | Wages. | Materials. Products. 

Agricultural implements .... .cseeseeeeseeeees eoee-| $34,834,600 | $12,151,504 | |  $52.066.875 
Bagging, flax, hemp, and jute... 3,158,101 958,106 | 4.507.664 

RE Ws a canon cena sicenthexeoresasenenes | 87,519,019 | 42,504,444 | 146.704 055 
Brick and tile.. Hn 20,61 3,738 10,835,791 | 29,302.016 


Cheese, (factory Ne 
Cotton goods ... 
Carpets, (other t 
Flouring and 
Hosiery 







Iron, rolled....... 
Iron, forged. ..... 





ETORS PS: cccises ics Repose din eisio oa aisinee Moveeees 
EVO: CBSE... .c stigaincse-ecwe's Rp Ee vibe accislea ones Bisel tasiiets 
TAA, Pig... .ccineriscs000s0scetciveecosccssovoricvere 
PMOL CUTIE isis cninie cso ere eree sce ee aSwels'ssloc yeu 


Leather, tanned, 
Lumber, sawed... 
Musical instrume ‘nts nee 
Nails and tacks....... SR eT rer rT ee Terre 
Prints 












ane y refined... 

F olasses (cane) raw, Seine 
Tar and turpe TDUINAO ss varwalole a's ssleisieleioseieiow 
PUUDUCCONCHERUB.:, oc cae caniea est sosieee' canes Rekenes 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff.......... 
Woolen goods 


Worsted ¢ 


S00dS..... ec ccccccccceccccesscteccettecces 
Mining, including quarrying, oil boring, and peet. 
COREG RRO DE 





Fisheries, exclusive of the whale fishery. ......... 





706,566 | 


90075 
"OU 39,044,132 
718 


140, 706, 291 


16.771.665 

| 177.489.739 
H 21.761.573 
444,985,143 
18.411.564 
14, 566.374 
7.647.054 
120 311.1538 
5.669 











% ‘136, 600 
4,506,733 





i) 


“9 176. 646 
5.011. 446 






69.6 0). 498 





§ | 3. "499.1 183 
43 3.565.593 | BA. 191.167 
63.069. 191 | 86.169. 883 
40,009, 162 | 0 
5,107,291 | 
3 721,099 | 
31438,089 
1, shied 0 | 





13 905,908 
23.101,082 
54.446.044 
4,818,229 
14.097.446 
12.210.662 
9,609 986 


108, 941.911 





7,817,559 
5.166.003 | 
96.899.431 | 
6.069.271 





10,085,7 778 


14°308.198 








$14,275,691 





‘; 469,575 1.642.276 11. 096. 522 








The following table, which is invalu- 
able for reference, groups together ar- 
ticles properly belonging in one class, as, 
for instance, ‘‘ Food and food prepara- 
tions,”’ includes bread, crackers, and 
other bakery products; butchering; 
cheese ; chocolate, coffee, and spices, 
roasted and ground; fish, cured and 
packed ; fish and oysters, canned ; flour- 


ing and grist-mill products ; food prep- 
arations, 


animal; food preparations, 


vegetable; food viseiiiiNobias. vermicilli 
aud macearoni; fruits and vegetables, 
canned ; meat, cured and packed; mus- 
tard, ground; preserves and sauces. 
This table, however, does not include 
cheese ror butter made on farms. The 
item of ‘‘lumber”’ includes lumber planed 
and sawed, staves, shooks, heading, &c., 
and thatof ‘iron, and manufactures of 
iron,’? includes anchors, cable-chains, 





bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, blooms, cast- 
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ings, stoves, heaters, hollow-ware, iron | presents, at a glance, information that 
forged, rolled, cast, pig, wrought, &c. | would require much time and trouble to 
The grouping of these articles together | compile: 















ARTICLES, | Capital. Wages. Material, Products, 
Brass, cast and rolled, and brass ware..........008- $6, 793, 435 $2, 411, 232 $5, 252, 282 $10, 359, 735 
Building (not marine) 49, 168, 863 49, 741, 376 97, 694, G85 201, 572,541 
Building materials .......... ; 238, 005, 208 : 173, 198, 451 356, 140, 945 
NE ELT, TY RS ea arene Cs Oi neue eee Bogs 11, 742, 576 9, 727, 820 21, 956, 337 
Copper, milled, smelted, and wrought............ 5,506, 800 13, 291, 289 15, 796, 750 
Fire-arms and ammunition....... ‘bekebccseoesees 9, 583, 502 5, 140, 181 12. 748, 419 





Food and food preparations. .......cceceeceeeeeees 198, 874, 861 25, 786, 682 600, 365, 571 


Furniture and house fixtures, exclusive of stores 





























| 
| 
482) 462, 947 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 





and hollow-ware.......0..sescees pbkeWncaesnaseces 46, 766, 933 23, 304, 956 28, 516, 544 75, 539, 717 
Tron and manufactures Of iroD........eeccceeeeees 198, 356, 116 73, 027,976 | 193, 208, 218 322, 128, 698 
LSS ES RS RRR ea ei 4, 822, 100 408,903 | 13,793,921 18, 327, 196 
Leather... 14, 505, 775 5 44) 157, 237,597 
Liquors, 9, 009, 062 ‘ 35 94, 123, 014 
Lumber, 46, 231, 238 132, 07 ie 778 252, 339, 029 
x eae 31, 344. 169 50, 842, 445 
Printing and put 24,729, 407 66, 862, 447 
TONES a RE ag Oa RE RN HE D | 75, 628 743 288, 893, 380, 913, 815 
Tobacco. Pee ee TT) “og ona? 330 | 14,315,342 | 342656, 607 71, 762, 044 
Wear, articles of Seka eens ecdsskahouh en telaviann 125, 866, 220 | 98, 837, 559 214, 841, 378 398, 264, 118 

U 





These tables, being carefully compiled | w 
from the census of 1870, may be relied 
upon as being correct in every particular, 
or, as agreeing with the census report of 
that year. 

The Superintendent of the census, 


however, maintains that the returns of 


capital invested in manufactures are en- 
tirely untrustworthy; that it is impos- 
sible to obtain correct information from 
parties engaged insuch operations, partly 
through a desireto conceal the facts, and 
from their utter inability to furnish 
them. Theaggregate amount of capital 
invested in mannfactures in the United 
States, as reported, is $2,118,208,769. It 
is doubtful, says the Superintendent, 








whether this sum represents one- fourth 
of the capital actually contributed to the 
annual gross product of $4,232,325,442. 

Of the relation of wages to product, 
the Superintendent remarks, that the 
apparently inadequate amount of wages 
reported is due to the fact that a very 
large body of labor is included which is 
notrepresented in the wages column. The 
labor of proprietors is compensated out 
of the profits and not out of wages paid. 

The foregoing tables embrace the most 
important subjects treated in the census, 
in relation to productions, and will be 
found full of interest to all who desire 
to make this subject an object of inves- 
tigation. 
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The following tables, compiled from the sale of their products. 


official sources, and carefully revised, 


It is the 
right of the people, therefore, to be in- 


afford a correct exhibit of the revenues | formed as to the sources from which the 
and expenditures of the Government | public funds are received, what it costs 
during the last twelve years, beginning | to collect them, and how they are ex- 
with the commencement of the rebellion | pended. In these tables the receipts 
and extending down to the close of the | from each source of revenue are given in 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1872. The re- | separate columns, excepting those which 
turns forthe fiscal year ended June 30, |retnurn comparatively small amounts, 


1873, have not yet been received and are | which have been grouped together ina 
not included. 

With afew exceptions, every dollar 
received and covered into the Treasury 
of the United States is drawn from the 
earnings of our own people, or those of 
other nations who seek our markets for 


single column, The same arrangement 
has been adoptedin reference to the dis- 
bursements. The following is the re- 
sult for each year, commencing with 
1861, and the total collections and dis- 
bursements for twelve years : 
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Not only the earnest statesman and 
the intelligent political economist, but 
every reader interested in the manage- 
ment of the national finances, will find 
much in these tables that will repay 
careful examination and consideration. 
It will be noted that the first receipts 
from the income tax were collected in 
1862,.and the last in 1871. The first 
collections under the general internal 
revenue laws were made in 1868, and 
amounted during that year toa little 
more than thirty-seven and a half mil- 
lion dollars. The annual receipts from 
this source continued to increase rap- 
idly in amount till 1866, in which year 
they amounted to the enormous sum of 
over three hundred and nine millions of 
dollars, exclusive of the income tax, 
which, in the same year, amounted to 
less than two millions, though it was 
more than doubled in the following year. 

The total revenues from all sources in 
1861 were only forty-one and a half mil- 
lions, while the disbursements amounted 
to sixty-one and ahalf millions. This 
was the first year of the Republican ad- 
ministration. The finances of the Goy- 
ernment were found to be in an unsettled 
condition, and the outgoing administra- 
tion was borrowing money to meet the 
ordinary expenses of the Government at 
the ruinous rates of 9, 10, and even 12 
per cent. interest. A war was imme- 
diately forced upon the country, and 
in 1862 the disbursements of the Goy- 
ernment went up to over four hundred 
and seventy-four millions, while the to- 
tal revenues for the year were less than 
fifty-two millions. The annual expend- 
itures increased rapidly until 1865. when 
the disbursements for the year reached 
the extraordinary maximum of one thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-seven and 
a half million dollars, or over three mil- 
lions a day during each day in the year, 
counting seven days to the week. For 
the same year the revenues, though aug- 


mented to over three hundred and thirty- ' 


three millions, were only a fraction over 
one-fourth of the expenditures, Yet, un- 
der this enormous increase of disburse- 
ments, all the financial obligations of 





the Government were promptly met with 
funds raised at about half the rates of 
interest paid by the preceding Demo- 
cratic administration when a loan of 
only ten millions was required to carry 
on the ordinary affairs of the Govern- 
ment. 

But while these significant results are 
largely due to judicious legislation and 
an intelligent and honest Administra- 
tion, the great secret of success is found 
in the promptness with which the people 
patriotically responded to the calls upon 
their earnings for taxes, and by their 
liberal purchases of United States se- 
curities. With rare exceptions the aug- 
mented taxes were cheerfully paid, so 
much so that theamounts that would be 
covered into the Treasury during each 
year, could be estimated to within a 
million or two at the commencement 
of the year. And it was almost invari- 
ably found that the deviation in the re- 
sult, whatever it might be, was in excess 
of the estimate, and rarely below the 
amount expected. 

The largest receipts in any single year 
from internal revenues, including the 
income tax, as stated, were received in 
1866, when the aggregate amounted to 
$311,174,567 54, It will be interesting to 
note, briefly, the sources whence this 
enormous amount was derived. From 
March, 1865, to July, 1866, during which 
period internal revenue taxation was at 
its greatest height, all manufactures 
of every description, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions specially exempted, 
were subject to tax. A tax was also im- 
posed on all slaughtered cattle, sheep, 
and swine ; on the gross receipts of ad- 
vertisements, lotteries, theatres, operas, 
circuses, &c.; of express, insurance, and 
telegraph companies ; of canals, steam- 
boats, ships, barges, stage coaches, rail- 
roads, &c.; on dealers’ sales, auction 
sales, and brokers’ sales of merchandize, 
stocks, bonds, foreign exchange, gold 
and silver bullion and coin; on billiard 
tables, carriages, piano-fortes, gold 


watches, yachts, gold and silver plate, 
articles of luxury kept for use ; on bank 
capital, circulation, and deposits; on 
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passports, legacies, and successions ; on! at Washington, in all about 2 per cent. 
dividends and additions to surplus of | additional, and we have the total cost of 
banks, railroad, canal, turnpike, and in-| collecting the internal revenue, showing 
surance companies; on salaries of United | an economy probably without a parallel. 
States officers and employés; on the an-| The only other of the many suggestive 
nual income of all persons, in excess of | features in these tables, to which we shall 
$600 per annum ; on legal instruments | ask the attention of the reader, is the 
such as deeds, bonds, mortgages, &c.; on column indicating the receipts from cus- 
proprietary medicines, perfumeries, and;toms. From this source the Govern- 
cosmetics ; and on friction matches and 





| ment collected, in 1861, a fraction over 
playing cards. All persons engaged as | thirty-nine and a half millions. Under 
auctioneers, brokers, dealers, peddlers, | the tariffs, since established, the annual 
manufacturers, lawyers, physicians, &c., | revenues from this source alone have in- 
were required to pay a special tax for! creased to over two hundred millions of 
carrying on their business, trade, or pro- | dollars. Yet the annual value of impor- 
fession—in short, nearly every avail-! tations has not only not been reduced, but 
able source was made to contribute to | the increase has been steady and sug- 
the necessities of the Government. | gestively large, amounting, during the 

Since July, 1866, taxes have been grad- | fiscal year 1872, to the enormus value of 
ually reduced until the amount of taxes | $640,338,766. Now suppose the Govern- 
repealed now reaches the estimated ag- ment should adopt the policy so strongly 
gregate of nearly two hundred and fifty | urged by our free trade politicians and 





mnillions of dollars per annum. 

The internal revenue taxes have been 
removed from all articles excepting 
spirits, beer, tobacco, patent medicines, 
perfumery, matches, and banking capi- 
tal ; and the revenues from these sources 
are collected mainly by stamps, which 
are paid for on delivery. 

The percentage cost of assessing and 
collecting the revenues—adhesive stamps 
excepted—from 18638 to 1871, as deduced 
from the expenses allowed by the Fifth 
Auditor, by whom the accounts of in- 
ternal revenue officers are adjusted, is 
as follows : 





Cost of assessing and 


Fiscal years. collecting. 





per cent. 
per cent. 
-10 per cent. 
-10 per cent. 
0 per cent, 
0 per cent. 
0 per cent. 
VY per cent. 
10 per cent. 
U0 per cent. 


a Not or) 


Ce OOM 





He He Oo He He bo 
> Orb 


-1 
1 
1 
i 
1 








Add to this, allowance or drawbacks, 
refunding taxes, cost of stamps, paper, 


throw off this $200,000,000 of revenue, 
‘annually collected from the importation 
‘of foreign products, or even a portion of 

it, who can estimate the amount of for- 
/eign manufactures that would annually 
| glut our markets, or the amount of dis- 
‘tress that would result to the country by 
| the stoppage of our own manufacturing 
| establishments, and other sources of in- 
|dustry ? We leave this problem with a 
| thinking people and await acandid solu- 
| tion on future election days. 


oa 
THE explorations of Capt. Selfridge 
show that a ship canal across the Isth- 
|mus of Darien is feasible, there being 
‘only twenty-eight miles of canal, with a 
tunnel of three miles, the cost being es- 
timated at $70,000,000. The route is near 
the extremity of the Isthmus, where it 
|becomes a part of the northwestern 
shoulder of South America, where the 
| dividing ridge is quitelow. The route 
| follows the Atrato river, which is navi- 
| gable near two hundred miles, being cap- 
|able of floating the heaviest ships. 
.e ee ae 

| WHEN a Soldier’s contract of enlist- 
ment has been terminated by death, di- 
| rectly resulting from criminality on his 
| part, no just claim exists for the pay- 








and dies, and the expenses of the ollice | ment of bounty to his heirs. 
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TYRANNY OF MAJoRITIES.—De Witt | to a ripe old age, served his country 
Clinton, as Mayor of the city and Gov-| with rare integrity and fidelity. His 
ernor of the State of New York, made! administration, as President of the 
the annals of that commonwealth illus- | United States, was a model of purity 
trious. His labors as a magistrate and| and economy. In diplomatic stations, 


as a citizen were wholly for the good of 
his native State. Against theprej udices | 





posse as ra taoeenneeemde of the people in 


d every duty with 





and ignorance of his fellow-citizens he | conseientious devotion to truth and jus- 


carried through measures that were to 


make the State, his opponents, and | 
life of unexampled service to his coun- 


friends rich and prosperous. ‘‘He had,” 
says his biographer, ‘the good fortune to 
mature the system of finance, which en- 
abled the State, unconscious of expense 
or care, to begin and carry out bis policy 
of internal improvements, and to break 
with his own hand the ground in the 
beginning of the enterprise, on the 4th 
of July, 1817; and overcoming constant, 
unremitting, and factious utterances, he 
had the felicity of being borne in October, 
1825, inabarge on the artificial river that 
he seemed to all to have constructed, 
from Lake Erie to the bay of New York, 
while bells were rung and cannon salu- 
ted him at every stage of that imposing 
progress.’’ No sooner, however, had the 
political opponents of De Witt Clinton 
obtained a majority in the legislature, 
than they abused their power by remov- 
ing him without notice and without 
cause from the office of General Commis- 
sioner, in which he was serving, as he had 
served from the first, only as an adviser, 
and without any compensation. Theres- 
olution deposing him from office passed 
the Senate by a vote of twenty-one to 
three, and the lower house by a vote of 
sixty-four to thirty-four. At the first 
opportunity the people elected their bene- 
factor to the office of Governor, by a 
decisive majority. Many other cases 
might be cited. The city of Boston, by 
a majority of its Council, refused to 
open Faneuil Hall to Daniel Webster, its 
most illustrious citizen. The Senate of 
New York, in a similar freak of fanati- 
cism, shut the doors of the Capitol, at 
Albany, in the face of William H. Sew- 
ard, next to De Witt Clinton, the chief 
architect of the prosperity of the Empire 
State. 

John Quincy Adams, from early youth 





tice. His public and his private vir- 
tues were alike unsuspected. After a 


try, when more than three score years 
and ten of such services still cheer- 
fully borne, he was denied the right 
of presenting petitions to Congress, 
and by the passionate clamor cf a ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives, 
refused a hearing in his own defence. 
The tyrannical but cowardly majority 
avoided a vote by yeas and nays, fear- 
ing to put their names on record 
against free speech and the right of peti- 
tion. 

LEGAL uma IN » leita ia 
The following table of weights is the 
legal standard, as fixed in Michigan. 
The pounds are given for a bushel by 
measure : 





Lbs. 

Millet, or Hungarian grass seed...... 50 
Orchard grass Seed ......... cece ee seeee oe 14 
Osage OFange SCCA......... sceseceresecees 33 
BU MAB siscccics Kcdecctiw evessbessnievsseccaciayesep 60 
MRA raass wiccncscciceasesiostae oss scnbsessscneeneaes 56 
SUVCLIO WOOT s.sescesiccesseses, vceseies'ssecieocees 56 
ASOED AN WNC COD. <.0..s0sssencsscosesscsseceses 70 
Corn meal...... Bian oeta out rewsseaneovansieeaes 50 
NOBUS ose op ccdic lsc seinevenseute Gababaacesaieanuisaste 32 
CEST G 1037, 1) 0 er 42 
BBPANIG su; cen. scsdseesticncmtseseyes ssosctessstesse 60 
SOM WOT BOCU oossiecss Sos'cacssesccessssas cesassads 60 
MMGIOUNY SCCM 555.0055 :<08.s000.csscseses:cseess 45 
PRA KIBOGM |. -- scapes aesescces sasdseece 96 exesestes “OO 
Hemp seed......... .. baviesesvacevesncessseercice 44 
PROG -LOD BECO «.<.05<css00000 sssscecnssceessce 14 
BB BIE ccoxsscseiesssssccticcicnmeadeeseosseeesensaees 48 
MONICA SADIE ..cse5scsiscedsdeas'ecesessseuicessce 28 
MPTICDPBACHES «.....2 <ssvesser 000000000 eonesesse 28 
EAD Soc cccaee Seakaseeewatescnsneins ccoreseess 60 
Sweet potatoes 56 
MOMBONG ....050020.0000ds0 tees ; 54 
MAVENS G65 0050: ssecee'ecnsseee> iatisecess: BOB 
Peas...... 60 
I as unas eauiohcna seninaserk 40 
MOTI G DUAN sesscccsccsecsses senses icsesnessns . 23 
MUQNURL JOPADD «ossissssessossssee seaseecoossesss 46 
PISCREPATE BAL ...5.<. covssces ccoscesse:céeseses 56 
Mineral coal......... eicatnueebinsssanencen esate . 80 
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CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 


{The following article has been prepared with great 
labor and care. Its statistics have been collated from 
the most reliable sources of information within pre- 
sent reach, The object of the writer is not to advo- 
cate one project mere than another, or toan exclusion 
of others, but mainly to draw attention to the great 
question of cheapening transportation. ] 


The question, how to secure cheap 
transportation, is the great problem 
which must be solved within the present 
decade. Thevast extent of our country, 
the diversified interests of our people, the 
growing demands of foreign nations for 
the products of our soil, and the rapid 
development of our public domain west 
of the Mississippi force this question 
upon us as oneof vital importance to all 
sections of the nation. The famous 
granges throughout the South and West, 
the combinations of labor throughout 
the land, and the movements of the peo- 
ple everywhere against the chartered 
monopolies that are beginning to over- 
shadow the industrial interests of the 
nation, are simply indications of popular 
dissatisfaction, which must sooner or 
later, unless the cause is removed, tend 
to disturb the friendly relations which 
exist bet ween capitaland labor, and array 
the one in hostility against the other. To 
prevent this is to avert a national 
calamity, for both are so closely blended 
ina common interest that to encourage 
a breach between them would be to en- 
courage an irreparable injury to the very 
frame-work of society. Therefore, to 
avoid this, to satisfy the wants of the 
people, to furnish them with additional 
facilities to carry the products of their 
labor to paying markets, to fully protect 
labor against the encroachment of 
monopolies, without disturbing the re- 
cognized rights of capital, will call for 
something higher than mere class legis- 
Jation. Statesmanship, broad, liberal, 
comprehending the wants of all sections, 
and the rights of all branches of indus- 
try, can alone solve this question, with- 
out disturbing the friendly relations 
which ought at all times to exist between 
the leading industrial interests of the 


country. 
R22 





Our present facilities for transporta- 
tion between the East and the West are 
sadly deficient. They have not kept 
pace with the growth of either section, 
and the result is that loud complaint’ 
come to us from all quarters, that the 
people are actually suffering for want of 
proper channels through which to send 
their produce to paying markets. The 
powerful organization known as the 
‘Patrons of Husbandry” has come into 
existence in obedience to that natural 
law which impels individuals as well as 


/ communities to seek the correction of 


abuses, or the procurement of necessities, 
through organized unity of action. In 
speaking of the present condition of the 
West, brought about by this lack of 
proper facilities for cheap transporta- 
tion, the Committee on Commerce, in 
submitting their report on sundry bills 
for the construction and improvement 
of interior lines of navigation, to the 
House of Representatives, February 21, 
1878, took occasion to say : 

‘Distress and ruin are staring in the 
face the people of the West. Unless they 
get reliet in some way, and from some 
quarter, disaster and bankruptcy must 
speedily overtake vast numbers of the 
small farmers in all parts of the coun- 
try. Many of them are still deeply in 
debt, either for their lands or improve- 
ments. Theircreditors arepressing them 
for payment; their abundant crops are 
worthless; and unless relief soon comes 
they must lose their farms, and thus be 
cast penniless upon the world to begin 
again in their old age the struggles, hard- 
Ships, and privations of a frontier life; 
to be again in a few years cast forth 
from their humble homes.”’ 

This is the language of an official re- 
port, uttered after a careful investiga-- 
tion of the tacts in the case, and by a 
committee of men above the average in 
good judgment, and therefore not liable 
to be led astray either by popular clamor 
or groundless fears. 

Even a sliglt investigation ito this 
subject must convince all reasonable 
men that relief in some shape, either 
through combination of capitalists or 
States, or through the direct efforts of 
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the General Government itself, must be] struction of railroads does not relieve 
speedily rendered to avert the disasters | the pressure of produce upon the means 
foreshadowed in the report of the Com-| of transit, but, on the contrary, aggra- 
mittee on Commerce. Itis a well-known | vates the pressure. This has been grow- 
fact that farmers who have abundance! ing more apparent every year, for, with 
of produce on hand areat this nour actu-| the growth of population and the conse- 
ally in want of adequate and comfort- quent increase of production, freight 
able clothing, forced to endure hardships | tariffs on the leading roads West have 
and privations, unable to send their chil-| been steadily advancing, so that at dis- 
dren to school, or to pay the light tax! tant points they, at present, amount to 
levied for the schooling of others, be-| a virtual prohibition on trade. This can 
cause they cannot exchange their crops | readily be accounted for when we con- 
for the necessary articles of comfort or | sider the fact that railroads have a lim- 
the money needed to provide for the} ited carrying capacity. Therefore, when 
wants of their families. While corn is | freight is crowding them, or the quan- 
ata high figure in our markets, large sec- | tity far exceeds their capacity to carry, 
tions of the West are burning it for fuel | they usually adopt a system of increased 
because they cannot exchange it for coal | tariffs, thusreducing the tonnage offered, 
or wood. In many of the frontier States | and causing much of the coarser pro- 
and Territories stay laws are enacted to | ducts of the farm to seek new routes or 
stop or postpone the collection of taxes, | remain idle on the hands of the farmer. 
the farmers being unable to meet them | To provide for these bulky but valu- 
with the products of theirfarms. Inthe! able products of the West, new water 
East the possession of grain and stock | lines have been opened, and the old ones 
are evidences of comfort and wealth; in| provided by nature have been greatly im- 
the West, if out of the reach of the regu- | proved, sothat tensofthousands of tonsof 
lar channels of transportation, they may | grain and stock find their way to market 
be regarded as evidences of privation | without paying the exacting tolls de- 
and poverty. | manded by the railroads. Yet these 

The rapid growth of the West, espe- | facilities, although they accommodate a 
cially those States west of the great! vast extent of territory, have already 
chain of lakes, has been caused by the| become altogether inadequate to meet 
opening of railroads intoregions hitherto | the necessities of the West. Let the 
beyond the reach of theemigrant. Rail-| reader lay before him the map of the 
road facilities and cheap lands have been | United States. So far as the West is 
the inducements which have led 1ndus- | concerned in the transportation of wheat, 
trious millions to the far West. corn, or the coarser products of the 

But experience has demonstrated the|farm, we may pay no attention to the 
fact that the roads which offered facilities | net-work of railroads that covers each 
to reach good farming lands were wholly | State. These roads are of immense value 
inadequate to carry to the East a tentl|in the development of the country 
of the ‘produce and stock which these | through which they run. They afford 
lands could furnish. It has been truly | rapid transit from one end of the land 
said that it is a peculiarity of railroads | to the other; they afford vast accommo- 
that they stimulate a greater production | dations to the internal commerce of the 
in the country within their reach than | nation; they are invaluable in the dis- 
they can transport. Their capacity for | tribution of the mail, in the carrying of 
transportation falls behind the demands | passengers and freight—in fact, they 
upon it, resulting from the stimulus| may be called the transportation bless- 
which they impart to production. This | ings of the century we live in; yet they 
is particularly the case where the roads/ fail to afford the facilities which the 
are of great length and penetrate into | people of the West need to bring their 
fertile regions of country. The con-| surplus products to market. The West 
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may reasonably complain that present 
railroad tariffs are toohigh. We believe 
they are, but as the roads are now man- 
aged—that is, under the system of run- 
ning freight and passenger trains over 
the same rails—we do not believe the 
farmers of the West could patronize 
the railroads if cars were run at actual 
cost to the companies. Therefore, in 
treating the question of cheap transport- 
ation, we leave out of the calculation 
the present roads running east and 
west. Until railroads are built with 
tracks to be used exclusively for freight, 
the farmers of the distant States and 
Territories must look to the establish- 
ment of new water lines for the relief 
which they need. 

But to return to the map. It will be 
seen that two natural water lines are 
already in successful operation. The 
one running east and west by a circuit- 
ous route, is formed by the great chain 
of lakes; the other is formed by the Mis- 
sissippi river,and runs nearly north and 
south, 

The States bordering on the lakes 
have access to the East through the lakes, 
down the St. Lawrence, or through the 
Erie canal. TheStates along the line of 
the Mississippi cansend their produce to 
the East, or to Europe, by way of the 
river and gulf. But it will be seen that 
between these two water lines, and west 
of both, lies an immense tract of country, 
growing in population with startling 
rapidity, its climate and soil unsurpassed, 
rich in natural resources, yet unable 
to reach a paying market, because 
the tariff on the railroads trenches on 
the cost of production, and the present 
available water lines are beyond their 
reach. Yet Nature, in her bounty, seems 
to have provided a central water line, 
shorter, safer, less expensive, and in 
every way preferable to the lakes or to 
the uncertain line of the lower Mississippi 
and gulf. In looking atthe map we shall 
take Cairo as the central point on this 
line of which we speak. Here the Ohio 


joins the Mississippi, and to the north 
and west of this point lies what may be 
justly called the granary of the world. 











This central water line, which at no 
distant day must become the great na- 
tional highway for the transportation of 
produce from the West to the Atlantic 
seaboard, has engaged the attention of 
leading statesmen and capitalists since 
the foundation of the Government. That 
our readers may clearly understand what 
is meant by the central water line, or as it 
iscommonly called ‘‘the Virginia water 
line,” we state briefly that it consists of 
the Ohio river, and open water commu- 
nication with the Atlantic through the 
Kanawha, New, and Greenbrier rivers; 
thence by canal to the navigable waters 
of the James river, and along this river 
to Hampton Roads. As early as 1785 a 
company was organized for the improve- 
ment of the James river, and on the 26th 
of August of the same year George Wash- 
ington was elected its first president. 
Efforts were made from time to time by 
this company to improve the navigation 
of the James, and plans were proposed 
for extending the water line toward the 
base of the Alleghanies. 

Washington, for many years prior to 
this had been impressed with the neces- 
sity of connecting the waters of the 
James with those of the Ohio. His first 
impressions, which afterwards ripened 
into conviction, appear to have been 
made in 1753, while bearing a message 
from Governor Robert Dinwiddie, of Vir- 
ginia, from Jamestown to Fort Duquesne, 
now the city of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
So great an impression did this trip make 
upon his mind of the practicability of a 
route from the James to the Ohio that, 
in the year 1784, he made a personal ex- 
ploration of the intervening country, re- 
cording his observations and experience 
in a daily record kept for that purpose. 
He made a note of his conversations 
with practical men living in the country 
through which he passed; the location 
of the most feasible line over the moun- 
tains, and other facts respecting the fa- 
cilities for navigating the streams which 
flow from the Alleghanies to the sea. 
In presenting a report of his labors to 
the Governor of Virginia, Benjamin 
Harrison, (the father of William Henry 
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Harrison, ninth President of the United | rivers. From the reportof W. P. Craig- 
States,) he used the following Jangu-! hill, major of engineers, made to Gen- 
age: |eral Humphreys, chief of engineers U. 
‘*T shall take the liberty now, my dear| S. A., January 27, 1871, we glean the fol- 
sir, to suggest a matter which would (if | Jowing facts as to the line adopted, and 
Tam not too shortsighted a politician) | the condition of the work at that date: 


mark your administration as an impor- | : : 
tant era in the annals of this country. | The line commences at Richmond, with 
It has been my decided opinion that the | a large dock and tidewater connections; 
shortest, easiest. eae least expensive | extending thence up the valley of the 
communication wit ithe invaluable and) y, nes river, through Lynchburg to Bu- 
extensive country back of us would be! : i ; 

by one or both of the rivers of this State, | Chanan, a distance of 196 miles, includ- 


which have their source in the Apala-| ing 159 miles of canal, and 37 miles of 





chian mountains.” 

In communicating the subject to the 
Legislature, Governor Harrison said: 

“The opening of the navigation of our 
Western waters is of such immense con- 
sequence to the State that it has engaged 
the attention of our late commander-in- 
chief, and induced him to favor me with 
his opinion on the subject, which I en- 
close, and request the favor of you to lay 
it beforethe Assembly. His reasoning 
is so conclusive that I have not a doubt 


| Slack water navigation, which is now 
| completed and in working order. From 
| Buchanan it follows up the valleys of the 
| James and Jackson rivers to Covington, 
‘on the latter stream, a distance of 47 
i miles, of which 41 miles is canal, and 6 
| is slack water navigation. This portion 
/is not yet entirely completed. From 
| Covington the line, as projected to the 


| Greenbrier river, 34 miles distant on the 


| 


of the utility of the measure remaining | western slope of the mountains, crossed 
with me, and I shall feel myself ex-| Jackson river as a canal, and ascending 
tremely happy if the Assembly should | Dunlap’s ereek at the base of the Alle- 


coincide with me in opinion, and set on | : ; ; 
foot the surveys recommended as a ne-| Slanies, followed Fork run to the sum- 
cessary preparatory step to the under-| mit level, where it pierced the moun- 








taking.”’ 

It was probably owing to this interest 
manitested by Washington in the work 
that led to his selection as president of 
the company organized in 1785. This 
company continued its operations on a 
small scale until February 20, 1820, 

From this date until 1885 the enter- 
prise appears to have been prosecuted by 


the State of Virginiaand a new company | 


formed during that period. Although 
the title of this company related only to 
the navigation of the James river, yet 
the act of incorporation defined it to be 


** An act for clearing and improving the | 


navigation of James river, and for unit- 
ing the eastern and western waters of 
the James and Kanawha rivers.”’ 

On the 25th of May, 1835, a company 
was organized under the name of the 
** James River and Kanawha Company,”’ 
and from that date to the present this 
company has followed substantially the 
route laid down by Washington in 1785. 
The construction of a canal was com- 
menced in 1836, having for its purpose 
the uniting of the James and the Ohio 


| tains by a tunnel two and a half miles 
| long, at an elevation of 1,916 feet above 
tidewater. It descended thence the val- 
leys of Tuckahoe and Howard creeks by 
canal to the Greenbrier and New rivers, 
down which, as well as down the Kana- 
wha, slack water was projected to the 
Ohio, a distance of 200 miles, making a 
total distance from Richmond of about 
487 miles. The large number of locks 
required to reach the summit level, and 
the consumption of time in passing them, 
led to a new survey by E. Lorrain, the 
chief engineer of the James River and 
Kanawha Company, in 1868. Theresult 
of this survey was to reduce the summit 
level 216 feet by a projected tunnel nine 
niles long. Careful surveys of this new 
route have been made by the United 
States Government, and estimates fur- 
nished of the cost of building the re- 
quired tunnel. The practicability of put- 
ting a tunnel through the Aileghanies, 
nine miles in length, isno longer a mooted 
question. Thecompletion of the Mount 
Cenis tunneland the rapid progress made 
towards the completion of the Hoosac 
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tunnel have removed whatever of doubt 
may have hitherto existed. The Mount 
Cenis tunnel was excavated exclusively 


from the two ends; the Lorraine tunnel | 
through the Alleghanies would have the | 


advantage of being worked from six 
shafts, thus presenting, instead of two, 
fourteen faces upon which simuitaneous 


progress could be made. Our most scien- | 
tific engineers have passed upon the - 


feasibility of this work, and an under- 
taking which but a few years ago was 
regarded as experimental in its charac- 
ter, has resolved itself into the simple 
question of labor and expense. There- 


fore, regarding the prosecution of this | I 


work as one of the certainties of the 
future, let us briefly examine into its 
cost, the time required to complete it, 
and the benefits it is likely to confer on 
the inland commerce and the industrial 
interests of the nation. The lowest es- 
timate of the cost of completing the 
central water line is $37,363,911, and the 
highest $47,622,259, of which about 
$13.000,000 would be expended in exca- 
vating the tunnel. The estimate for the 
tunnel was based upon a width of 52 feet 


and a height of '344 feet, with a narrow. 
This path | 


tow-path the entire length. 
may not be used, but for convenience 
and safety it was thought advisable to 
include it in the construction. The de- 
sign is to convey boats through the tun- 
nel by steam, thus making a gain both 
in time and capacity. According to the 
authority of several engineers, the entire 
work can be completed in four years. 
Thus we have a well-defined knowledge 
on three important points: First, its 
practicability; second, its cost; third, 
the length of time required to complete 
it. But, will it pay? This is the ques- 
tion which the universal Yankee nation 
must satisfactorily settle before it urges 
forward any great enterprise. Of the 
necessity of the work there can be no 
question. The simple fact that it runs 
through a vast and fertile country, where 
millions of bushels of corn and wheat 
are annually wasted because they cannot 
be transported to market, is of itself suf- 


ficient evidence that the work is needed . 


jand ought to be built. 


But will it pay 
in dollars and cents a fair return for the 
immense capital invested? Let us ex- 
amine into this question. 

There are at least seventeen States and 
Territories more or less dependent onthe 
completion of this waterline. Weappend 
them, together with their area and popu- 
lation, as taken from the ninth census: 





| 
| ; 
States and Territories, ~~ miles Population. 





Arkansas. ...... eateety | 62,198 | 484,471 
IN oss ccsaisaness | 65,410 | 2,539,891 
PRAIATB cc ccccistscvsec | $83.+09 | 1,680,637 
O Water o stoners | 55.045 | 1,194,020 
Kansas................{ 81,318 | 364,399 
Kentucky........ ...... | $87,680} 1,821,011 
| Michigan..............| 56,451 | 1,154,059 
Minnesota ............ | 83,531 439,706 
MISSOUNDL -.ecse6c5 6000s H 65.350 | 1,721,295 
Nebraska. ............. 75.995 122.993 
MDG eacececcesususcveszea 39,964 | 2,665,260 
Tennessee. ............ 45,600 | 1,258,520 
West Virginia ...... | 23.000 | = 442,014 
Wisconsin... ......... 53,924 | 1,054,670 
COlOFAO ......00- seeess 104,500 | 39,864 
Dakota. .................| 150;982 | 14,181 
| Montana ........2 206. 143.776 | 20,595 
, 1,158,483 | 16,547,586 


Here we have aregion of country capa- 
ble of supplying the grain markets of 
the world, covering an area of 1,158,483 
square miles, with a population of 
16,547,586, and with possibilities before it 
limited only by its means of access to 
the markets of the East and Europe. 
According to the ninth census, the total 
wheat crop of the United States in 1570 
amounted to 287,745,626, and the corn 
crop to 760,944,549 bushels. Of these 
two leading products, the fifteen States 
which would be tributary to the central 
water line, raised of wheat 209,906.777 
bushels, and of corn 552,126,485 bushels. 

The following table will show the yield 
of each of the fifteen States bordering 
this central water route to the Atlantic 
seaboard. It will be borne in mind that 
this statement only includes wheat and 


‘corn, leaving out altogether the produc- 


tion of rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, po- 
tatoes, hay, and other important pro- 
ducts which are enormous in the aggre- 
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The figures against wheat, this too will fall off and 
— increasing demand of our growing 
population must be supplied from other 
quarters. The following table shows the 


gate of tonnage and value. 
are taken from the census of 1870, and 
may be regarded as strictly reliable: | 


? 





Corn, bushels. 











value of a ton of wheat and one of corn 

































































States. Wheat, bushels. 
at given distances from markets, as 
Ackansas........ 741,736 | 13,382,145 | affected by cost of transportation respec- 
Illinois ........... 30.128,405 | 129,921,395 | tively by road carriage, railway and canal. 
Indiana........... 27,747,222 51,094,538 | Wheat is calculated at $1 50 per bushel 
re OC Or LO» 
lowa Peep ots’ cerine | 29,485,692 68,935 1065 or $49 50 per ton, and corn at 75 cents 
Kansas............ | 2,391,198 17.0: 25,525 anabiaa 39475 per t f thirt 
Keutucky........ : ar) eee ee ee ere ee ee Cree oe Sey 
Michigan.. ..... 16,265,773 14,086,238 | three bushels. It allows 5 mills per ton 
a seees.| ee aos per mile for canal, 15 mills for rail, and 
issouri ........ .815,926 16, 034.075 | 45 : jag 
~ ee pind cas 5 cents on highway: 
Nebraska........, 2,125,086 | 4,736,710 incininace i 
ROMIBID oss. 0oup. nceion | 27,882,159 67,501,144 | o Roe a 
Tennessee........ | 6.188916 | 41,343,614) SOV2Seyenersak 
West i ag 2,483,543 Ain eee | See eS eee Se eS 
Wisconsin .. 25,606, 344 15,033,998 | SBBBESSSESEE. ~ 
“ Saas lapimaun|EEESE3E230225 | =z (Ef 
Total...........| 208 ,906,7 77 | 552,126,485| 22 2vne2annnnaags x = 
adspaledagelagobop ajay =). S Si 
Lar ge as may appear this yield of |ESEZZSSES5258 & 8 3 
Wheat and corn, it hardly represents aj; BESSSZS5ER55 8: yy 
enti art of ying capacity | 22a eS222258: * 
twentieth part of the growing capacity re g 
of these States. The census givesto the; PS2PASCS TP TIAe: Ry 
States named, farms, containing in the}: i: i i? ii iiiiir S 
aggregate, 193,289,903 acres. When we ee a 8 
consider the large percentage of lands Bini ss ELE 
. * : Asuanse = ~ = 
owned by the States, or still unoccupied, | : : SSSSSES |: | & 
we may safely calculate that the region 3 “n = 19 
referred to could yield, if stimulated by : anse | 3 s > 
profit, at least 2,000,000,000 bushels of : Seaee | ? “ 13 
wheat and corn. Yet with this possi- et ‘3, 
sy: q . ° Ss 
bility before it, what are the facts which 1 GO of oe ae ee = g 
: on) oe) oO = oil 
ar " ‘ane 9 Q Sts ¢ ae 
stare us in the face ? In 1860 the States sanaseassa | 2] |S 
named held about the same proportion ividinéttntnae A? ST 
to the production of other States as they a g 13 
“ a ‘ 5 mimtorotobobow | a 1s 
do now. Yet we find, according to the DCOONWNWNWR RE | S & 
census, that while the wheat crop has in- TORS mon |” z 
creased 114,640,702 bushels during the << 3 
decade, the corn crop during the same}: SZHLSERRASSS | SF 3 
time has actually fallen off 77,848,193 MSpanoeusSHwa | 3 fe -§ 
y ° ° 6 . Aowcec vu Coouoc saa S a 
bushels. Why is this? The answer is 5 |S 
as simple as the question is natural, ‘‘be- merorenorrionise fa | > 
cause it don’t pay.” It don’t pay the 4 E wba eae . 5 = .  \6 | 
farmer to raise corn and burn it forfuel;|: : a@>oe aaSsa }* | | 
it don’t pay to send it a thousand miles Th he table o given is is based 1 upon ‘the bare 
to market and run in debt to the obliging | cost of transportation, and does not in- 
carrier. Therefore the farmers of the | clude handling and other incidental ex- 
West are doing with corn just what any | penses, which would reduce the relative 
sharp business man would under thesame | distance to which grain could be trans- 
circumstances—having as little to do} ported before the cost of freight would 
with it as possible. Whenthe same rea- | consumeits entire value. With the tariff 


sons, high tariff, or low prices work 








on canals at 5 mills per ton per mile, 
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it requires 9,900 miles to consume the! grain to the seaboard. On account of 
original value of the wheat carried, and | this ice embargo on the Erie canal, heavy 
that of corn 4,950 miles. With a cost of losses are yearly entailed upon the bank- 
15 mills per ton per mile on railroads, | ers and receiving merchants making ad- 
the entire value of wheat is consumed at vances upon grain afloat. So heavy was 
3,300 miles, and that of corn at 1,650, this loss during the winter of 1867-8, that 
while on the common highway the value they resolved to make no advances on 
of wheat is absorbed by carriage at 330 shipments leaving Buffalo after the 5th 
miles, and that of corn at 170 miles. of November, some after the Ist. There- 
This table may serve to answer the ques- | fore, grain to avail itself of this commer- 
tion, why the product of corn has fallen cial necessity, must leave St. Louis or 
off in ten years while the necessity for | Chicago as early as the 20th of October, 
its consum“tion has increased? just the time when the crops should be 
Thus it will be seen that to benefit the coming tothemarket. The value of even 
producer of grain, and to afford him a a month’s navigation at this important 
fair profit, we must have better facili- | time can readily be imagined. 
ties for water communication, to secure} But independent of this climatie ad- 
cheap transportation between the mar-| vantage over both the Northern and 
kets of the East and the farmers of the Southern routes, the central route has ¢ 
West. This is already a necessity—an decided advantage in point of distance. 
urgent one, that must increase daily, |} To determine this we append a carefully 
and unless relief is afforded, the disasters | prepared table, showing the relative dis- 
which will certainly befall the West must tance from certain well-known central 
find a reflex action upon the prosperity points to New York and Norfolk by 
of the East. — ' _ way of the lakes, gulf, and the proposed 
Therefore, if this central water line | central line: 
affords the needed relief, or will tend |_ = ee 
when constructed to reduce the cost of Pars Peo |. 
transportation to the producers of the | 
fertile region through which it passes, | 
then its completion should not be long | 
delayed. It is well known that the route | — 
by the lakes and the St. Lawrence river, | _, ; 
or the Erie canal and Hudson river, is a 





From— 


during the most busy months is beset | Mouth III. river..... 
with dangers attending the storms which | St. Paul.......... eteeees 
are peculiar to that locality. It is also Bo LOUIS «.+++- voseseees 
ae ~ | Mouth Ohio river... 
well known that the route down the Mis- | Memphis... 00... 
sissippi by way of the gulf is not only | Louisville ............. 
long, but in certain seasons of the year , Nashville............... 
extremely dangerous. Between the hid- Cincinnati ............ 
den rocks of the Florida pass and the Wheeling.............. 


I; A . 
extreme heat of summer, this Southern | Pittsburg...... alla 








route, aside from its length, is far from | Via gulf | 
inviting. For the past twenty years the ar | 
average suspension of travelon the James | st, Paul..............-.| 4,041 | 2344 | 1,670 


river canal on account of ice has been | St. Louis............... 3,223 | 1.553 | 1,670 
fifteen days during the year. It is safe | F poorliae ag seter tees son = | pr 
‘ fies Seu nartRAleT etl MOOS VAN Ors ccceicta sess 3, 966 | 2. 
to assume that this central route for a rca... 4028} 872 3.156 

....| 8,984 | 778 | 3,156 
Seasons, would be open for at least ten | Nashville............... 3,288 | 1,498 | 1,790 
months during the year, and for at least Mouth Ohio river...| 3,023 | 1,853 | 1,670 
two months would be the only safe and | Memphis..... ......... 2,798 | 1,603 | 1,195 
expeditious route for the movementof) 
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It has been demonstrated by the re- 
ports of the United States engineers who 
have made acareful survey of this route, 
that freights can be carried from St. 
Louis to Hampton Roads at 24 mills per 
ton per mile, making $3 50 per ton or 
103 cents per bushel on wheat for the en- 
tire distance of 1,525 miles. Add to this 
3 cents per bushel to New York by way 
of the Delaware and Jersey canals, and 





we have tle total freight to New York 
134 cents per bushel, or about one-half of 
the average ruling price, 25 cents. 

If these facts can be relied upon—and 
they have the best of authority to sus- 
tain them—the natural tendency of the 
opening of this water line will be to re- 
duce the cost of transportation on other 
routes, and by this means relieve the 
farmers of the West of the freight pres- 
sure under which they now rest. The 
effect of this reduction will be to the im- 
mediate advantage of the consumers of 
the East, but more especially will it be 
felt by the producers of the West. It 
willat once open a market in Europe 
that will afford an outlet for our immense 
supplies, and in time throw the balanee 
of trade that now sets heavily against us 





largely in our favor. It will attraet 
wheat and corn fromthe remotest points 
of production to the seaboard, and by 
opening a profitable market in Europe, | 
will stimulate the West to the produc- 
tion of hundreds of millions of bushels | 
of grain beyond its present yield. | 

The Mark Lane Express, in eeking| 
of the importation of grain into Eng-| 
land, says: ‘‘ Unless the Americans will | 
cheapen transportation from the interior | 
to the seaboard, the price of breadstuffs 
must be materially augmented in our 
markets.”’ 

Baring Brothers of London, in their 
circular for 1868, declared that the de- 
mand of the European markets for ag- 
ricultural products, especially cereals, 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, exceeds five 
hundred millions of bushels annually, 
and that the Americans could command 
that market only by cheapening their 
transportation from the interior to the 








seaboard. In 1871 England imported for 





itself, Scotland, and Ireland 150,000,000 
bushels of wheat, of which our country 
furnished but 15,000,000 bushels. 

At present England depends upon the 
wheat fields of the Baltic and Black sea 
regions for her supply of grain. She ob- 
tains it from those fields because she can 
purchase it cheaper than from us. The 
cost of transporting wheat from the Bal- 
tic provinces to Liverpool is about 85 
cents per bushel, and from the Black sea 
45 cents. If we can send it to Liverpooi 
at less rates, we at once command Eng- 
lish markets. Can we doit? From St. 
Louis to Norfolk, by way of the central 
water line, it will cost 10% cents per 
bushel for wheat; to New York from St. 
Louis, 134 cents;add freight and expense 
to Liverpool, 18 cents per bushel, and we 
have as the cost of transportation to the 
English market from Norfolk, 284 cents, 
and from New York, 314 cents per bushel. 
At present it costs from 45 to 55 cents 
per bushel to put our grain in the Liver- 
pool market, and when the Erie canal is 
closed the freight ranges still higher. 
Thus it will be seen that it will pay even 
in dolars and cents to complete the cen- 
tral water line that connects the waters 
of the Ohio with those of the James. 

We might multiply facts going to show 
the importance of this work and its true 
value to all sections of the country, but 
space will not permit. As an outlet for 
a large and growing section of the West 
it is imperatively demanded, and the 
highest interests of the nation call for 
its speedy construction. The Commit- 
tee on Commerce, in their report, before 
referred to, said: 

“Cheap transportation, to augment 
and facilitate the commerce of the na- 
tion, is a pressing necessity at this time. 
and all the industrial and producing 
classes of the country are demanding, at 
the hands of the Government, a wise, 
liberal, and comprehensive policy in im- 
proving, constructing, and aiding the 
natural and artificial channels of water 
communication between the interior of 
the continent and the seaboard, for the 
purpose of lessening the eost of trans- 
portation of the stores of minerals, pro- 
duce, and merchandise between the 
various sections of the Union and with 
foreign countries.” 
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In reference to the great central water 
line, and its value to the nation, the same 
committee said: 

“The great necessity of the West is for 
a shorter and cheaper channel of trans- 

vortation to the Atlantic seaboard, not 
iable to protracted interruption from 
any cause. The railroads cannot carry 
heavy cheap articles over long distances 
at freights which these articles will bear. 
The charges on wheat from the Missis- 
sippi river to New York, by railroad 
when the canals are closed, exceed 75 
cents per bushel; and even by water trans- 
portation from Chicago the charges, 
owing to combination among carriers, 
sometimes amount to56 cents per bushel, 
or about 62 cents per bushel from the 
Mississippi river, so that the farmers 
west of that river have to pay at least 
one-half their crops to get the other half 
to market. At this time, (February, 
1873.) with the present prices of grain in 
the East, the rates of carriage are pro- 
hibitory, and there is danger that the 
production of grain for exportation will 
have to be abandoned in the finest grain 
regions of the United States.”’ 

In regard to the European markets, 
and the necessity of cheapening trans- 
portation, so that American grain can 
compete with that brought from the Bal- 
tic and Black sea regions, the same com- 
mittee, in their report, say: 

“This line will enable American grain 
tocompete in European markets. Owing 
to the fact that the boats may traverse 
the whole line, it is confidently estima- 
ted vy engineers that the cost of trans- 
porting wheat from St. Louis to Hamp- 
ton Roads and New York, by the Vir- 
ginia water line, can be reduced to 15 
cents per bushel. This charge would 
enable wheat to be brought from the 
regions of the west of the Mississippi to 
the Atlantic seaboard at a cost which 
would still leave a remunerative price to 
the producer. At such a rate of trans- 
portation the wheat of the Mississippi 
valley could be sent to Liverpool at 
charges that would enable our Western 
producers to compete with those of the 
Baltic and Black sea countries in the 
British market. That market consumes 
now 200,000,000 bushels yearly of im- 
ported wheat, of which this country now 
rarely supplies more than 15,000,000 per 
annum. The reason of our small export- 
ation is that Baltic and Black sea wheat 
can reach Liverpool from places of pro- 
duction at 35 to45cents. It is estimated 


which could make use of the Virginia 
water line if their production was not 
checked by want of transportation, would 
be 500,000,000 bushels. Of this product 
the Virginia canal, if constructed on 
the scale proposed, could carry at least 
200,000,000 bushels, at a saving of at 
least 30 cents on present prices, which 
would save $60,000,000 per annum on 
that part of the crop. The competition 
of this line with others would result in 
| cheapening the freight on the whole crop 
jat least 10 cents per bushel, which 
| would be a saving to the West of at least 
| $50,000,000 per annum.”—(See Report 
|}of Com. on Commerce, House Doe. Re- 
| port 76, XLIId Congress, 3d sess.) 

But aside from the immense benefit 
| which this central water route would 
| confer upon the West, in a commercial 
|point of view, its speedy completion is 
| demanded as a work of national defence. 
| When we consider how dependent the 
| East is upon the West for the necessities 
| of life; that the bulk of our breadstuffs 
jcomes from the Mississippi valley and 
| the States west of it, and that the most 
j available routes now open are beyond 
our borders, and in time of war exposed 
to the attack of an enemy, we can com- 
|prehend the value of this great thor- 
/oughfare in a national point of view. 
|Midway between the North and the 
| South, reaching from the head waters of 
| the Mississippi and Missouri toa central 
| point on our long coast line, safe along 
| its entire distance, without the necessity 
lof a fort to protect it, or a vessel to con- 
| voy its boats, it presents a national high- 
| way, as secure from the interruptions of 
an eneniy as it will be from the frosts of 
| winter and the extreme heat of summer, 
| It is useless to say that no war is appre- 
jhended, or that the possibility of one 
| grows less as we grow stronger. The 
|very fact that our main routes, over 
| which our produce must be transported, 
| are at the mercy of an enemy, would in- 
‘vite war if cause existed to disturb our 
friendly relations with the great mari- 
‘time powers of Europe. The stormsthat 
| sweep the northern lakes and destroy our 
| vessels, or the hidden dangers that wreck 
our ships in the Florida pass, would be 
| trifling when compared with the destruc- 








that the exportation of cereals eastward |tion which our domestic commerce 
from the States west of the Mississippi, ! would suffer at the hands of an enemy 
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in times of war. It may be a degree of 
consolation to know that such a contin- 
gency is hardly probable; but the very 
fact that it is possible should awaken the 
nation to the necessity of promptly pro- 
viding a line of communication that, in 
ease of war, would be beyond the reach 
of the armies and navies of combined 
Europe. 

The report of General Wilson, who 
made a survey of the Illinois river in 
1867, with a view to its improvement 
and the deepening of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal, presents certain points 
in this connection which afford thoughts 
for reflection. In his recommendation 
for building a ship canal to connect the 
illinois river with Lake Michigan, he 
says: 

“The English are already able, by 
means of a system of internal canals, to 
pass gunboats of nine feet draught into 
Lake Erie and Ontario, and are contem- 
plating a new canal which will enable 
them to reach Lake Huron without 
coming in reach of American territory 
atany point. The canals already finished 
were constructed avowedly for military 
as well as commercial purposes, and in 
ease of war, will enable the English to 
drive our commerce from the lakes, and 
destroy or lay under contribution nearly 
every important city on our Northern 
frontier. But, in addition, they can in- 
flict upon us a still more vital injury, 
when they have got possession of the 
lakes, by severing the main line of our 
communication with the East for heavy 
products, 

‘“There are but two ways in which we 
ean thoroughly protect our frontier in 
times of war, and relieve ourselves of a 
continual menace in times of peace. The 
Government must either connect the 
lakes and the Mississippi river by a canal 
of sufficient capacity to accomodate gun- 
boats suitable for service on the lakes, or 
prepare for the annexation or conquest 
of Canada.”’ 

Professor M. F. Maury, in an interest- 
ing report on the physical survey of Vir- 
ginia, submitted in 1869, in speaking of 
these central water routes from the sea- 
board to the Mississippi valley, says: 

‘* Unless these routes be utilized, ves- 
sels laden in time of war with Western 
produce will have to pass the lookout 
vessels of foreign naval stations, and run 
the gauntlet of hostile fleets, cruisers, 














and privateers for the distance of nearly 
2.000 miles by the gulf route; and if they 
attempt the lake route in time of war 
with England, an enemy would be there 
to overlook them all the way from Lake 
Huron to Buffalo, and to completely 
block that route against all commerce 
from the West.”’ 

We might multiply testimony on this 
point, but the simple statement of the 
facts of the case is sufficient to carry 
conviction to all who examine our pres- 
ent outlets and theone projected through 
Virginia. Therefore, in concluding this 
paper, we submit the question in all its 
important bearings, to the people of the 
nation. Public opinion is the powerful 
lever that moves the Government to act, 
and if we mistake not the signs of the 
times, that opinion is beginning to be 
felt throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. The great West is a unit 
on this question of cheap transportation, 
because it has become one of the absolute 
necessities of its existence. ,It must have 
new outlets or cease to grow. Every 
route is choked with the rich freight 
which Western bounty is pouring into 
our markets. Thousands of square miles 
are left without an outlet to the East or 
to the seaboard. Countless acres of rich 
grain are left uncut. Corn is left to rot 
or used for fuel. Thousands of families 
are suffering for the comforts of life, and 
the hardy sons of toil stand with folded 
arms, powerless to help. If this is so to- 
day, what will it be ten, or twenty, or 
thirty years hence, when the star of em- 
pire shall rest over the States of the Mis- 
sissippi valley ? 

We have presented in this paper but one 
of the several improvements which have 
been discussed for the relief of the West. 
The Niagara ship canal; the Atlantic and 
Great Western canal, which is to connect 
the Tennessee with the Alabama river; 
the enlargement of the locks of the Erie 
and Oswego canals, and the connection of 
the Mississippi with the lakes by the 
Fox and Wisconsin river improvement, 
are all of vital importance, and in a fur- 
ther treatment of the important question 
of cheap transportation will be reserved 
for future discussion. 

We have given special attention in this 
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paper to the central water route, because 
we believe that of the many new outlets 
which the West must have to accommo- 
date her increasing productions, this one 
will afford her more speedy relief than 
any that has yet been projected. Other 
routes are needed, and at no distant day 
must be opened, but the construction of 
this one is one of those imperative neces- 
sities which ought not to be delayed. Its 
completion will go far towards a satisfac- 
tory solution of the question of cheap 
transportation. We have endeavored to 
show that this question is one of the 
vital issues of the hour. It cannot be 
postponed or ignored; and to so adjust it 
as to afford relief to all sections, without 
interfering with the prosperity of any, 
will require the highest order of states- 
manship and the exercise of a sound 
judgment, to overcome the difficulties 
which may present themselves. Affect- 
ing the East and the West, the North 
and the South alike, of vital moment to 
the members of all parties and all indus- 
trial interests, it must be settled upon 
the broad basis of a common patriotism, 
bearing equally upon every section of 
this growing Republic. Although it rises 
above the plane of partisan discussion, 
we must look to the Republican party, 
as the party in power, to take the lead 
in the solution of this vexed question. 
Asthe acknowledged mouthpiece of pub- 
lic opinion, it should be ready at all times 
to administer generously to the public 
wants. Just how far its policy should 
be shaped to influence the Government 
in carrying out the great work that 
must be done sooner or later, is a ques- 
tion that statesmanship must settle, and 
that must depend upon the urgency of 
the case and the drift of popular senti- 
ment. The people govern, and through 
the majority of majorities their will is 





made known to the Government. To 
obey that will, when constitutionally ex- | 
pressed, is the duty of all—the duty of | 
individuals, of parties, of States, and - 
the nation. 


missioner of the General Land Office 
has just issued regulations, under the 


act providing for the sale of United 
States lands containing coal, approved 
March 38 last, as follows: Any individ- 
ual twenty-one years of age and a citi- 
zen of the United States, or who has de- 
clared his intentions to become such, 
may enter, by legal subdivisions, any area 
not exceeding 169 acres. Any associa- 
tion may enter not to exceed 320 acres. 
Any association of not less than four 
persons who shall have expended not 
less than $5,000 in working and improv- 
ing any coal mine or mines may enter 
not exceeding 640 acres. The price per 
acre is $10 where the land is situated 
more than fifteen miles from any com- 
pleted railroad, and $20 per acre where 
the land is within fifteen miles of such 
road. In conflicts when improvements, 
&c., have been commenced subsequent 
to March 3 last, or shall be hereafter 
commenced, priority of possession and 
improvement shall govern the award 
when the law has been fully complied 
with by each party. A mere possession, 
however, without satisfactory improve- 
ments, will not secure the contract to 
the first occupant when a subsequent 
claimant shows his full compliance with 
the law. 


————— a —— 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 24, 1873. 
General Order No. 63.1] 


The attention of officers of the Army 
is called tosection 17 of the act approved 
June 22, 1870, entitled ‘‘An act to estab- 
lish the Department of Justice,’’ pub- 
lished in General Orders No. 80, Head- 
quarters of the Army, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, July 1, 1870, and a strict 
observance of its requirements—by 
which the subject of employment of 
eounsel at the expense of the United 
States is placed solely in charge of the 
Department of Justice—is hereby en- 
joined upon them. \ 

When a necessity arises for counsel 
to defend officers in cases connected 
with their public duties, the matter 


tice. 
By order of the Secretary of War. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjutant General. 
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RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES AND ELSEWHERE. 


From Poor’s *t Railroad Manual,” one) English writers, in showing the com- 
of the best American authorities, and merce of the United States and England, 
from other reliable sources, we are ei- point only to the ocean shipping. They 
abled to present to the readers of THE, forget, or are at least slow to discover, 
REPUBLIC the following statistics, show- | that the vast commerce of the United 
ing the number of milesof railroad in the | States is mainly within its own borders. 
United States and in all other parts of the | Inland transportation in England is all 
world ; together with cost of construc-| done upon 14,600 miles of railroad; that 
tion, earnings, expenses, dividends, and | of the United States requires 67,112 miles 
net profits within the American Union, of rail, while upon our great lakes and 
anda statement of the comparative re-| rivers there are employed, in transport- 
sults in the Eastern, Middle, Western, | ation, at least half the amount of the 
and Southern States, entire tonnage owned in England. 

A comparative statement of the num-| But even in shipping, the difference in 
ber of miles of railroad throughout the the amount owned in the United States 
world, on the Ist of July, 1870, and on |and in England is not so great as Eng- 
the Ist of January, 1873, two and a half) lish writers would have the commercial 
years later, gives the following results.) world believe. The latest returns at 





The measurement of all the roads in 
1870, and of all, excepting those in the 


United States, in 1873, is computed in| 


English miles : 
MILES OF RAILROAD ON THE GLOBE. 


| 
Miles, | Miles, 
July 1,70.) Jan. 1,’73. 





Countries. 








Great Britain.............. | 10,952 | 14,600 
North Germany........... | 6,724 8,724 
MIM URNNICE 2, ussns cssckacds ssspecees | 5,334 6, 22% 

Netherlands................ |; O24 637 | 
ASOUPWUIN, .-.505:sscees05000005- | 1,286! 1,560, 
BOTAN 5. .2-5:050005 <cacneese | 278 | 376 | 
SSPAND res oe caatee cusuuceen seine: | 2,097 | 3,500 
tata | 2,092; 2,650 
SWAUZEMANG .65.06<i05s505- 526 637 
PAGIBUTIA.. -...5sscc2s-2.-00-..| SAD | 42270 
Turkey, (European).....) 118 | 162 
RRRROCE secve- nce. 1 csestsxessz- 4 | 54 
Russia, (European)...... 2,764 | 4.672 
Sweden and Norway.... 836 | 1,120 
DBOMALK .. ..0555c00-scses0000 186 | 280 
All other countries...... 9,867 12.370 | 
Total, excepting U.S...) 46,552 | 61,785 
United States.............. 48,000 | 67,112 








Total milesontheglobe.| 94,552 | 128,897 
| | 





It will thus be seen that in July, 1870, 
there were 1,448 miles more of railroad 
in the United States than there were in 
all the world besides, and that on the} 
first day of January, 1873, the difference 
in favor of the United States had in- 
creased to 5,327 miles. 





/ hand of the number of vessels and their 
‘tonnage owned in England are those of 
1870. In that year English official re- 
}turns gave 28,444 vessels, while the 
| United States owned in the same year, 
| as the official returns show, 21,386 vessels. 
England had then 5,780,530 tons of ship- 
| ping; the United States, 3,503,540 tons, 
making the difference in the number of 
vessels and their tonnage much less than 
/that claimed by writers for the English 
press. Taking the two great modes of 
transportation by land and water to- 
gether, the carrying resources of Eng- 
land are more than doubled by those of 
the United States. This will be better 
understood by a brief examination of the 
railway system and development of the 
United States. 
THE COST, EARNINGS, AND PROFITS OF 
| AMERICAN RAILROADS, 

The total cost of railroads, the opera- 
tionsof which are given for the year 1872, 
is $3,159,423,057, made up of $1,678,844,113 
of capital stock, and $1,511,578,944 of 

, various forms of indebtedness, chiefly of 
bonds maturing at distant periods. The 
capital stock amounted to 52.15 per cent., 
and the debt to 47.85 per cent. of the 
total cost. The cost of these roads per 

‘mile was $55,116. The gross earnings 
for the year were $478,241,055, of which 
$132,309,270, or 28 per cent., was received 
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for the transportation of passengers, and 
$340,931,785, or 72 per cent., for thetrans- 


portation of freight, including under this | which $54,436,626 was issued by the 


head the small amount received from 
“miscellaneous sourees.”? The receipts 
per mile were $8,256. The ratio of earn- 
ings to population was $11 76 per head. 
The operating expenses for the year were 
$307,486,682, or 65 per cent. of the gross 
receipts, leaving $165,754,373, or 35 per 
cent., as net earnings. The percentage 
of gross receipts to the total cost of the 
roads was 15 per cent.; of net earnings, 
5.2 per cent. The amount paid in divi- 
dends was $64,418,151, or 3.91 per cent. 











of the aggregate capital stock. The 

balance of net earnings, $101,336,222, was | 

equal to 6.70 per cent. on the aggregate 

indebtedness of the roads. | 

RAILROADS IN THE NEW ENGLAND | 
STATES. 

The earnings of the railroads of the | 


York Central and the Erie railroads in- 
clude $101,498,248 of fictitious capital, of 


former as the estimated value of its 
property above cost, and $47.061,622 by 
the latter as the discount on bonds con- 
verted into stock. These sums, deduct- 
ed from the capital stock of the rail- 
roads of that State, reduced the amount 
in that group to $457,339.926, and the 
cost of the roads to $821;202,526. The 
percentage of gross earnings on thissum 
was 20.06, and of net earnings 7.25; and 
the dividends paid were 7.09 per cent. of 
the actual capital stock of the roads. 
WESTERN RAILROADS. 

The total mileage of the railroads of the 

Western States, the operations of which 


are given, was 28,778—built at a cost of 


$1,472,625,232—made up of $724,686,046, 
or 40.21 per cent. of capital stock, and 
$747.939,186 of debt. The cost per mile 


several sections differed, of course, very | was $50,550, against $50,418 for New Eng- 
greatly, the most productive lines being | land, and $79,427 for the Middle States. 
those embraced in the groups which in-| The gross earnings were $193,826,252, 





clude the New England and the Middle 
States. The railroads of New England | 
earned, during the past year, $48,519,835, | 
being $10,636 per wile, and $13 53 per 
head of population. Their total cost 
was $230,609,794, of which 55 94 per cent. 
was represented by capital stock. Their | 
cost per mile was $50,418. Their gross 
earnings were 21.1 per cent of their cost; 
their net earnings, $14,486,481, and at 
the rate of 6.26 per cent. of their total 
cost. The dividends paid amounted to 
$8,569,877, or 6.64 percent. on the aggre- 
gate capital stock of $129,012,748, > 
LINES IN THE MIDDLE STATES. 

The cost of the railroads of the Middle 
States was $922,700,774, or $79,427 per 
mnile, of which 60.56 per cent. was repre- 
sented by capitalstock. Their earnings 
were $169 205,702, or $14,565 per mile, 
and $15 86 per head of population. The 
net earnings were $59,527,048. The gross 
receipts were 18.3 per cent. of the total 
cost; the net earnings 6.4 percent. The 
amount paid in dividends was $32,344,971, 
or 5.79 per cent. of the capital stock of 
$558,838,174. Inthe State of New York, 





however, the capitalaccounts of the New 


being $1376 per head of population, 
Net earnings, $67,317,083. The ratio of 
gross receipts to cost was 13.1 per cent., 
against 21.1 in New England, and (with 
the reduced capital) 20.6 per cent. inthe 
MiddleStates. The ratioof net earnings 
to cost was 4.57 per cent., against 6.26 
for New England, and 7.24 tor the Mid- 
dle States. The number of inhabitants 
per mile of road in the Western States 
is 433; in the New England and Middle 
States 770. The receipts per mile in the 
Western States were $6,735, against 
$10.636 in New England, and $14,565 in 
the Middle States. The dividends were 
$20,496,447, being 2.83 per cent. on the 
capital stock. 
THE SOUTHERN RAILROADS. 

In the Southern States the total mile- 
age of which operations are given, was 
10,986. The cost of the railroads was 
$401,913,267—or $86,575 per mile—being 
less than one-half the cost per mile of 
those of the Middle States, and 70 per 
cent. of the cost per mile of those of the 
New England and Western States. The 
capital stock was $171,688,155, or 42.71 
per cent. of total cost, and the debt, 
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$230,230,112. The gross earnings were 
$47,788,539— being $4,350 per 
against $10,636 for New England, $14,565 
for the Middle States, and $6,735 for the 
Western States. The net earnings were 
$16,455,490. The earnings per head were 
$431. Theratio of gross receipts to cost 


was 11.88 per cent.; of net earnings, 4.09 : 


per cent. The dividends paid amounted 
to $3,006,856—being 1.5 per cent. of the 
capital stock. The recent war proved a 
severe check to the prosperity of the 
railroads in this section of the country. 
The revolution in their industries which 
is slowly going on in these States will 
prove, in the end, of great advantage, 
though considerable time will be required 
to restore to them their former material 
prosperity. 

RAILROADS IN THE PACIFIC STATES. 

In the Pacific States, with a mileage of 
only 1,368, the cost has been $131,573,990, 
or $93,300 per mile—represented by 
$63,628,990, or 49.11 per cent. of capital 
stock, and 50.89 per cent. of indebtedness. 
The gross receipts were $13,900,727, or 10.5 
per cent. of the cost, and the net earn- 
ings $8,018,271, or 57.7 per cent. of the 
gross earnings, and 6 per cent. of the 
total cost. The earnings per mile were 
$10,161; per head of population, $17 

TRAIN MILEAGE AND EARNINGS. 

The train mileage for Massachusetts 
was 14,167,563; the earnings were $25,- 
363.177; the earnings per mile run by 
trains, $179. For New York, the train 
mileage was 33,181,291; earnings, $60,920, - 
055; earnings per mile run, $1 8 For 
Pennsylvania, the train mileage was 
54,799,869 ; earnings, $74,349,343; earn- 
ings per mile run, $1 36. For Ohio, the 
train mileage was 43,319,941; earnings, 
$55,516,425; earnings per mile run, $1 28. 
For Illinois, the train mileage was 
80,369.720; earnings, $43,796,478; earn- 
ings per mile run, $1 44. For the five 
States, the mileage was 175,838,384 miles; 
the earnings, $259,945,488; earnings per 
mile run, $1 49 nearly. The receipts per 
mile for the whole country will not dif- 
fer much from theabove rate. In round 
numbers, the gross earnings may be esti- 





mile— | 


mated at the rate of $1 50 per mile run; 

net earnings, 50 cents per mile. 

RATIO OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 
EARNINGS. 

The earnings from the transportation 
of freight the past year were nearly three- 
fourths of the gross amount. The ratio 
of freight to passenger earnings is con- 
stantly increasing—a most favorable fea- 
ture, as it indicates a very rapid devel- 
opment of the industries of the country, 
The total number of tons transported 
the past year will probably exceed 
200,000,000. The tonnage of the New Eng- 
land States exceeded 16,633,800 tons, or 
3,660 tons tothe mile. Thetonnagein the 
Middle States equalled 93,460,000, or 8,041 
tons per mile. The tonnage of both 
groups equalled 110,033,800 tons, or 6,790 
to the mile. The immense tonnage for 
the Middle States is due largely to the 
anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania. 
It is only in the States in which railroads 
are required by law to make returns that 
we have been able to give them complete. 
In the State of Ohio, the tonnage of its 
road equalled 17,061,707, or 3,588 tons to 
the mile; in Illinois, 11,841,178 tons, or 


2,245 per mile. 
—_ ~ 


UNCLE SAM’S CORRESPONDE NCE:— 
The Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


‘eral has madea tabular statement of offi- 


cial stamps to be supplied to the several 
departments in Washington for use dur- 
ing the quarter ending September 30, 
1878, this being the supply for the first 
quarter after the abolition of the frank- 
ing privilege. The value of the stamps 
for each of the departments is as follows: 





| Executive......... seb eeeireseewialtute $150 00 
PRSUANGE © .c:c5s. Siucsoacesbesseessaeeeeeess 20,749 70 
AWD ABUT 55505 sis cosas sues aescenes 200,000 00 
MOMUE DION. ~25 rest vcesss seeenves cescetons 49.361 00 
BUEN oe oore oe teskeesc ch aiivenecewaees 16.449 00 
BM EIW IN 20 506s ex ssoauiee se tenuous theeesass 8,509 00 
PTAC UIOMULG 65.555, 005453 co0esseaseees 6,530 00 
PMSUICOs senswecs, scecece er ere 8,750 00 
| POStOMCE.....0ssc0csseeeees s ixteses 41.810 00 

AUOUBA Lo. seco see seen tsestea tenes 347,208 70 


On the above estimate, departmental 
postage alone will cost $1,388,834 80 
per year. It will be observed that the 


above does not include the estimate for 
the postage needed by Congress. 
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AREA AND DISPOSAL, 1872, AS SHOWN BY 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Acres. 

Disposal of public lands by 
ordinary cash sales, ....... 1,3870,320.15 

Military bounty land war- 
rant locations under acts 
of 1847, 1850,- 1852, and 

389,460.00 

Homestead entries, under 
act of 1862, and amend- 


Agricultural college scrip lo- 
cations......... 
Certified to railroads............3,554,887.58 
Certified for wagon roads.... 465,34 
Lands approved to States as 
SWAMP: s ..200s05- 


© eee eeeer eoeeseees 


Pewee seccmcca tise 714,255.19 





Land Oftice when it is considered that, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872, there were received and registered 
55,672 letters, and that 45,963 were writ- 
ten and recorded. 

Commissioner Drummond makes the 
gratifying announcement that the busi- 
ness of the offiice, which was largely in 











|arrears when he took charge, is being 
| speedily and perfectly brought up, and 


that by the end of the present fiscal year 
the old cases will be adjusted, and that 


i ia conta sea 4,671,332.14 | thereafter parties who purchase lands of 


the Government will not, as heretofore, 


693,613.37 | be subjected to the suspense, anxiety, 


and loss consequent upon a delay of a 


| . 
7.21| halfa dozen years, or more, in the ad- 


|justment of their entries.”” The great- 


lest care has been exercised in properly 
| 


Sioux Indian scrip location. 5,760.00 | arranging and preserving these records, 
}and their importance and value are in- 
Total. ...... ..0+ siesta eae id 11,864,975.64 | estimable. On this subject the Com- 


Sales of previous year..... ....10,765,705.39 











|missioner remarks: 
| **Were every acre of land now owned 
| by the Government sold or otherwise 


. isnoss 970,25 | 3 v : 
Increased disposal ...... ...... 1,000,27 — | disposed of, there would still be ample 
: parea Si tiiad a necessity for the perpetuation of this 
Cash receipts under various | bureau, with a clerical force by no means 
NOBAS 0... ..- seorssers senses socees $3,218,100 00 | small, to afford information and furnish 








Acres. a, 
Total area of the land States 
and Territories. ............... 1,834,998,400 


Surveyed within 

the last fiscal 

JOAL .... 0600 secseeeee 20,400,039 
Previously — sur- 

VOVOO W552 sssseseee 558,913,841 








Total surveyed to June 30, 


| 
| papers respecting the original transfer 
| of title from the Government. In many 
/instances the necessity for these tran- 
| scripts of records arises from errors and 
| inadvertencies, either in construing laws 
| orin the execution of the details of trans- 
| . . ° 
| fer, both of which inevitably lead to 
| expensive and protracted litigation. 
‘*Thereis not an owner of a home in 
j}many of the States in the prosperous 
| valley of the Mississippi, nor in the rap- 
idly growing regions beyond that river, 
i who does not depend upon the records 


ASTD: eoscess-s paamuassaesuadinceans 583,364,780 lef this bureau for evidence to complete 


Leaving yet to be surveyed. 1,251,633,620 


The list of papers, maps, and tabular 


statements embraced in the report are 
highly interesting, and present a detailed 
and comprehensive exhibit of the oper- 
ations of his office, and of the local land 
offices, for the year 1872. 


| the chain of title by which his home is 
}held, Even from those regions of the 
| West which have been peopled for the 
| greatest length of time this office is in 
| constant receipt of applications for cer- 
tified transcripts of records affecting the 

| validity of title to lands which, for ten, 
| twenty, and even fifty years, have been 

under cultivation.” 

The following table exhibits the pro- 
gress of surveys and the disposition of 


Some idea may be formed of the nature | public lands since the fiscal year ending 
and extent of the business of the General | June 30, 1861: 
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This shows an increase of the number 
of surveyors-general from nine to sev- 
enteen, and of land offices from fifty- 
eight to ninety-two, and an increase in 
the annual survey from 2,678,132 acres 
to 29,450,939 acres, and an _ increase 
in number of acres disposed of from 
1,387,939 to 11,864,975.64, for the year 
ending June 30, 1872. 

The surveying service during the past 
fiscal year operated in Luuisiana, Flor- 
ida, Oregon, Minnesota, California, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington Territory, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Dakota, 
Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, and 
Wyoming, besides surveying the several 
Indian reservations, and fixing the 
boundaries of a number of States and 
Territories. 

No material change has been made in 
the laws relating to preémption rights, 
and this is a subject in which the people 





generally are interested, the following 
rulings of the Department will be found 
of service to those who contemplate 
taking the benefit of the law : 


‘* Any person seeking the benefits of 
| preémption under the laws now in force 
must be the head of a family, a widow, 
‘or asingle man over twenty-one years 
| of age, a citizen of the United States, or 
must have filed a declaration of inten- 
tion to become such, and not the owner 
of 320 acres of land within the United 
| States, and must be a person who has 
‘not quit or abandoned his or her own 
‘land in the same State or Territory to 
reside upon the public lands. 
| ‘*Actual settlement upon the tract 
| claimed, for the exclusive use and bene- 
| fit of the preémptor, and not for pur- 


3 poses of sale or speculation, must be 


) shown, under the rules and regulations 
jof the Lepartment, to the satisfaction 

of the register and receiver. Upon 
these simple requisites entry may be 
made to the extent of one quarter-sec- 
| tion or other compact body, not exceed- 
ing 160 acres, upon any of the public 
| lands of the United States to which the 


:/ Indian title has been extinguished, ex- 
: |cept in the States of Alabama, Missis- 
: | sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida, 
: in which, by special act of Congress of 


| June 2, 1866, the public lands are brought 
|exclusively under the provisions of the 


| Homestead act. 


**'To secure these privileges the set- 
| tler must comply with the provisions of 
/ the law as expressed in the acts of Con- 

gress, which are substantially as fol- 
|lows: Upon offered lands, which desig- 
/nation for the purposes of the statute is 
|held to cover all lands which have once 
been formally offered at public sale, 
even though afterward temporarily with- 
drawn, he must file with the register of 
the proper land oflice his written declar- 
atory statement, describing the tract 
and giving the time of settlement. This 
filing must be made within thirty days 
atter settlement, and within twelve 
months from such date of settlement he 
must present proof of cultivation, and 
make payment for the land so described. 
Upon unoffered lands the filing must be 
made within three months from the 
date of settlement, and within thirty 
months from such prescribed date of 
filing, or thirty-three months after set- 
tlement, the requisite proof and pay- 
ment must be made. When the settle- 
ment is upon unsurveyed lands of course 
no filing can be made, describing it by le- 
gal subdivisions, but after survey, and 





within three months after the filing of 
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the township plat in the district land|so ordered: Provided, The party shall 
office, the settler must file his declara-| show at least one year’s continued resi- 
tory statement, and within thirty-three} dence upon, and shall have improved 
months from the filing of the township / and cultivated the same. 
plat, proof and payment are required. 6. Persons entitled to the benefit of 
** Forfeiture of the land claimed is in-| this act may file a claim for a tract of 
eurred by failure to comply with either | laud, through an agent, and shall have 
of the respective conditions named) six months thereafter in which to make 
above. If, however, a party has a legal | his entry and commence his settlement 
settlement, and actually files his declar- | and iinprovement of the land. 
atory trea A ag ig Sepia oy of; The rulings of the Commissioner and 
any adverse right, he is held to be en- | ees , ae ; 
4% . é orms will be furnished to appli- 
titled to a preference over a subsequent | bisak forme wat ret shed to appli 
settler, though he may have neglected | Cants upon application to the Depart- 
to file within the precise period named | ment. 
— era gt fees age gia ~o red Under the act of Congress granting 
ully settled by decision of the Unitec 
Staies Supreme Court rendered Decem- | SW#™! and overflowe d lands to the 
ber 11, 1871, in the case of Johnson et a/.| States in which they are situated, 
vs. Towsley, which has been followed by | 62,428,412.88 acres have been selected 
5 ap >j »~p iter it} ? | ‘ . 
the Department since its rendition.” | and reported to the General Land Office. 
THE HOMESTE: AW. i 
oo Pie “te aes gen eT | EDUCATIONAL GRANTS, 
. astead law was amende 7 | a, a 
th ni ng ee ak anaes ” “ Y! The lands granted in the States and 
S7° ‘ e “aye ° r : . . 
€ act of June 9, hora, I favor OF par-| reserved in the Territories for educa- 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ties who _ ved ” the - a Navy of | tional purposes, by acts of Congress, are 
the United States, for any See Or | estimated in the aggregate at 79,506,794 
—. “a ing the late war. This act | acres, embracing : 

provides : ’ ; | 1, The common schools, every six- 

1, That every soldier or sailor so serv-| teenth section of public land in the 
ing and honorably discharged, may} States admitted prior to 1848, and every 
enter, under the provisions of the Home- | sixteenth and thirty-sixth section of 
stead law, 160 acres of the public land,| such land in States and ‘Territories 
including the double minimum lands. | since organized. 

2. The time of service, or the whole} 2. The quantity of twe townships, or 
term of enlistment when discharged on | 46,080 acres, in each State or Territory 
account of wounds or disability, shall | containing public land, and in some in- 
be deducted from the time heretofore | stances a greater quantity, for the sup- 
required to perfect title: Provided, ! port of seminaries or schools of a higher 
That the person shall reside upon, im-! grade ; aud, 
prove, and cultivate his homestead fora/~ 3, The grant to all the States for agri- 
period of at least one year after he shall} cultural and mechanical colleges, by act 
commence his improvements, which} of July 2, 1862, and its supplements of 
must follow immediately upon the date | 30,000 acres for each Representative and 
of entry. , . | Senator in Congress to which the State 

3. Any person who is entitled to the! was entitled, of land ‘*in place’? where 
benefits of this act, and has previously | the State contained a sufficient quantity 
made a homestead entry of less than | of public land subject to sale at ordinary 
160 acres, may enter under this an addi- | private entry at the rate of $1.25 per 
tional guantity of land contiguous to| acre. and of scrip representing au equal 
the first entry, which shall make in the! number of acres where the State did not 
aggregate 160 acres. ; contain such description of land, the 

4. The widow, if unmarried, or in case | serip to be sold by the State and located 
of her death or marriage, then the mi- | by its assignees on any such lands in 
nor orphan children of such soldier or! other States and Territories, subject to 
sailor, ge Pg ed or its pro-| certain restrictions. 
visions, and have the benefit of said “ A ee i ‘hae 
husband’s or father’s whole term of en- During the last fiscal year —— —_ 
listment, if he died while in the service. | been so selected, and the selections ap- 

5. When a person had made a home-| proved and certified to the State authori- 
stead entry while in the United States ties, 134,615.73 acres of indemnity school 
military or naval service, or before en- lands 
tering the service, his time of service} ‘ eC , ’ 
shall be equivalent to a residence for| During the same period, the quantity 


the same length of time upon the tract | selected, approved, and certified for 
3K 
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seminary purposes amounted to 26,203.07 
acres. 

Under the grant for agricultural and 
mechanic colleges, there were selected, 
approved, and certified, during the fiscal 
year, of lands ‘‘ in place,’ 17,316.77 acres, 
while the locations of scrip reached the 
aggregate of 693,613.37 acres. 

RAILROAD GRANTS. 

The last fiscal year shows no abate- 
ment in the energy with which the con- 
struction of the railroads to which Con- 
gress made grants of lands have been 
prosecuted. More miles of road have been 
constructed within the past year than 
in any previous year, and the Commis- 
sioner has issued patents to the several] 
roads for 3,554,887.58 acres of the public 
domain. The magnitude of the busi- 
ness of these railroads, when completed, 
will be almost incredible. The follow- 
ing extract from the Commissioner’s 
report will convey an idea of the busi- 
ness of the Union Pacific road. The ag- 
gregate receipts from passengers alone, 
were, from January 1, to October 1, 
1872, $2,383,199 71: 

‘*Wegive belowthe amount of freights 
of the year ending January 1, 1872, 
which is interesting in respect to the 
amount of products transported over it 
eastward from China, Japan, South 
America, California, and the bullion and 
ores of Utah. This season the business 
has increased, both East and West, at 
least 50 per cent., judging from the in- 
creased number of large trains passing 
Cheyenne, and the knowledge obtained 
by inquiry, of this character of freights. 
It is wonderful to behold the amount of 
produce of the adjoining States East 
that come West into the mountains, 
making a market for them far prefer- 
able to that of Chicago or New Orleans, 
and also the increased freights this 
season from the East Indies, in teas and 
silks, and from Utah and Neva ida, in 
bullion and ores. This continental thor- 
oughfare is producing wonders in the 
opening up of these mouniain districts, 
and also in respect to the trade with 
China and Japan. In addition to the 
hundred-fold increase of vessels by the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, Eng- 
lish capitalists are introducing a line of 
steam propellers between San Francisco 
and the East Indies, probably for the 
purpose of being the carriers of English 
and European freights, which are now 





so freely crossing the continent over 
this road. Immigration from China, 
also, increases ; so that now the railroad 
employs mostly Chinamen to keep their 
road in repair through most of Wyom- 
ing, and several hundred are employed 
in the Rocky Mountain Coal Company, 
at Evanston. The amount of freight 
transported was 534,407,164 pounds, and 
consisted of the following articles, viz: 
Tea, pounds, from China and 


Japan er ere eis: . 18,058,810 
Silk, pounds, from China. and 

Japan ab anseasis wane sieve ieeeessie dee 897,015 
Coffee, pounds, from Central 

America, (mostly).............. 1,745,876 
Wool, pounds, from Califor- 

nia and Australia... ee * 19,207,351 
Furs, pounds, from Alaska, 

Siberia, RNG oceeoesscnteetae seco 1,392,180 
Wine, casks, from California. Se 4,028 
Wine, cases, from California.. 6,173 
Brandy, casks, from Cali- 

ROTAMNA 5 s5scp0csseossenors ssocepieccss 335 
Brandy, pipes, from Cali- 

HADDIN DR csvous ene aeesesaven ee nstieescess 38 
Green fruit, pounds, from 

California........ seoeee 35 266,746 
Leather and hides, ‘pounds, 

from California, (mostly)... 2,140,813 


Horses and cattle, head, from 
Nebraska and eh etueneien 





NGNAOSUIY)) Cscstonepcoctasberssacnsse ss 25,187 
Hogs and sheep, head... 1... 31,774 
Fresh and_ salted meats, 

MOOUNIGS 5-00 sccs'scneetecs: <osses sess 3,179,806 
Bullion, tons, from Utah, 

(mostly)... sNoeehns 2,661 
Ores,tons, from Utah (mostly) 9,011 
Coal, tons, from Wyoming... 86,966 
Stone, tons ‘ 2,332 
Lime, bushels 22,964 
Salt, bushels 5,935 
Lumber and timber, feet...... 15,856,484 
DVO0G. “COTES 2.20555. 4<ecssesssns56es 4,674 
General merchandise, pounds. 167, 065,967 
Machinery, pounds......... soos 3,622,952 





Railroad iron, pounds.. . 10,411,910 


Flour, barrels. : 43.797 
Grain and vegetables, bush- 

els.. ee eee 774,867 
Hay, tons.. re: ke 2,409 
Other agricultural products, 

pounds bcdbanie’ Bias Sevosacnieesauve 318,570 


—The above does not include the freight 
transported by the company for its own 


use. 

‘The following items of freight have 
been brought West from the adjoining 
States this season for use along the base 
ox the mountains, and the country be- 
tween here and Salt Lake. They serve 
to show how rapidly the market is in- 
creasing in the mountain regions and in 
the mines for agricultural and other 
products of the Missouri Valley States. 
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It is encouraging to the farmers in the 
new State east of us: 


Grain, pounds............. 37,000,000 


IOUT, MOUNDS w.c56565 sevevesss isos 4,500,000 | 
Live hogs, head.. Beer Se gieseesnetes® - 6,681 
Sheep and other live stock, 

Cel Cae poecesniuees 34,000 


Miscellaneous freight, pounds. 70,000,000 
Corn manufactured into high 
wine and shipped from one 
distillery in Omaha, bush- 
me? . 100,000 


The papers accompanying the report 
give, in detail, information concerning 
the agricultural and mineral resources 
of the great West. In Montana, in 1872, 
the best acre of wheat yielded 102 bush- 
els; barley, 113} bushels per acre; oats, 
101 bushels per acre; potatoes, 613 bush- 
els per acre; onions, 398+ 
acre. The facilities for raising stock are 


unsurpassed. Similar reports are pub-| 


lished from other Territories. 
The mineral resources of the Terri- 


bushels per | 


|tories are being rapidly developed, and 
|the yield has been highly satisfactory. 
The value of silver bullion produced in 
Nevada, in 1871, was $22,177,056, and 
, the product of the year 1872 is estimated 
at from $26,000,000 to $30,000,000. The 
value of the same precious products in 
| Utah, for the same year, is $3,177,100. 
'The Territories abound in gold, silver, 
iron, and coal deposits, which serve to 
make it the richest portion of our vast 
country. The numerous railroads that 
are being constructed to facilitate trans- 
portation to an extent commensurate to 
the demands of the business of the 
country, and with the immense tide of 
/emigration turned in that direction, the 
West, with all her peculiar advantages 
‘of climate,and agricultural and mineral 
wealth, is destined to become the gran- 
}ary, as well as the mineral mart, of the 
world. 





‘ THE PARDONING POWER. 


THE QUESTION STATED. 

The topic distinctly proposed in this 
paper is the relation of the pardoning 
power to the execution of the laws. 

In this discussion the idea of pardon, 
taken 
theological sense, is out of the question. 
But, as there are imperfections in human 


governments, there must be a power | 


lodged somewhere which can so act as 
to relieve the subjects of government 
from injustice and oppression in those 
conjunctures where all other known 
processes have failed to accomplish the | 
object. 

This power, for the sake of conve- 
nience, has been called the pardoning 
power, 
sovereign. 
Federal and State Governments, the 


sovereignty resides primarily in the, 
people who have committed to the 


President and Governors the preroga- 
tive of pardon. 
By the pardoning power, 


been generally known and exercised | 
among us, is meant that sovereign act | 
of the Executive by which persons who 


in its strictly philosophical or | 


and naturally belongs to the} 
In our country, both in the | 


as it has} 


| have publicly offended against the laws. 

or who have been convicted of crime and 
sentenced to punishment inthecourts, are 
treated with a greater or less measure 
|of clemency than would be otherwise 
practicable in the premises. 

Thus, after the suppression of the late 
‘rebellion, the President pardoned many 
of the persons who had been known to 
| have publicly violated the laws by force 
|of arms and other treasonable modes of 
conduct ; and quite frequently the 0 
/doning power is invoked in behalf « 

, bersons under judicial sentence, ert 
to effect a respite or stay of execution, 
‘to commute, to diminish, or wholly can- 
cel the penalty. 
NECESSITY OF REDRESS. 

That the administration of the courts 
may be unjust and oppressive towards 
individuals in given cases all human ex- 
perience demonstrate ; and that a wise 
land humane system of government 
| should seek, in the best possible way, to 
provide a remedy for such evils is but 
the common dictate of reason and phi- 
lanthropy. 
| But, at the same time, that there 
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should be no tampering with the sanc-/ 
tity of the laws, is a truth which is vital 
to the very existence and perpetuity of 
human government ; for nothing is so| 
destructive of the social and civil order 
as the non-execution of the existing 
laws. 

That there may be a diversity of sen- | 
timent in regard to the expediency, | 
equality, and justice of the laws them- 
selves, and that they should be modified | 
in accordance with the most advanced | 
and matured ideas, may be regarded as 
one of the first maxims of the highest, 
political economy. 

Hence, in discussing the nature and 
effect of the pardoning power as now 
defined, we conceive that it is unneces- | 
sary to complicate many of the questions 
which have engrossed some of the best | 
minds of the present epoch. 

There is, for example, the proportion | 
of penalty to crime, which, in the ad- 
vancement in political science, is claim- | 
ing the attention of the most thought- | 
ful and philanthropic men of our day, 
both in this and in other countries. 

There is likwise the specific subject of 
the death penalty, which has excited so 
deep and general an interest, not only} 
among the soundest Christian philoso- | 
phers, but also very widely in the popular 
mind itself, 

Then again, there is coming into great 
prominence the reformatory aspect of 
prison discipline with the practicability 
of a system by which the convict may, | 
in some cases at least, work himself | 
back to a recognized and respectable | 
citizenship. 

And then, lying back of all, and form- 
ing a problem profounder than all, is the 
question of the prevention of crime, in- | 
volving the fundamental elements of 
human society, and the very forces by | 
which its most radical evils may be. 
countervailed. 

It would carry us, however, too far | 
from our present purpose to enter upona | 
consideration of these topics. We must, 
therefore, dismiss them, only observing 
that under such a system of government 
as ours, and with society constituted as 


it is in this country, the higest practical 
safety lies in upholding the laws, and in 
seeing to it that their violation is not 
permitted with impunity. Every gener- 
ation of the people must be taught that 
the punishment for such violation is 
inevitable. 

If it shall be found that any law is, 
either in its precept or its penalty too 
severe or oppressive, there is a just and 
constitutional method of modifying such 
alaw. But so long as the law exists it 
is the first duty of the government to see 
that every power with which it is clothed 
is brought into requisition if necessary 
to maintain the law, and that no power 
of the government is employed to defeat 
its purpose or prostrate its authority in 
the presence of the lawless and disobe- 
dient. 

And at this point we must not over- 
look the distinction between the monar- 
chical and republican forms of govern- 
ment, since it is from neglecting such a 
distinction that great misapprehensions 
arise. In the monarchy the theory is 
that the person and will of the king are 
the measure of the interests and author- 
ity of the state. Hence, crimes are re- 
garded as committed against the dignity 
and right of the sovereign, who may use 
his own pleasure in remitting to offend- 


ers the punishment of their misdeeds. 


But in a free representative government 
like our own, where the laws themselves 
are the measure of the interests and au- 
thority of the state, it is quite different, 
since everything which tends to weaken 
the force and supremacy of the laws is 
prejudical to the government itself, and 
dangerous to the public welfare. 
CASES OF REDRESS. 

What, then, are the cases in which re- 
dress should be given, and beyond which 
the exercise of the pardoning power, as 
it is called, will work evil, and only evil 
continually ? 

1. In case of sedition, insurrection, 
rebellion, and civil war the belligerent 


'acts of persons which may be regarded 


as criminal, and by which they become 
obnoxious to punishment of some sort, 
form a specific class that may be dis- 
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posed of under some general act of am- | 
nesty passed by the law-making power, | 
in which the penalty of political offences | 
may be modified, mitigated, or annulled. | 

2. In case the innocent has been made | 
to suffer conviction and _ sentence | 
through the lack or the suppression of | 
testimony, or through any other failure 
of justice, upon the showing of this 
fact the pardoning power should be em- 
ployed, in which case it amounts simply | 
to an act of justice, restoring to the in- 
dividual his unforfeited rights and, as) 
far as possible, granting indemnity or | 
making reparation for the wrong that | 
has been done tohim. A man in sucha 
case should never be regarded as a sub- 
ject of pardon, but as one who has a 
right to claim some compensation for 
the injury received at the hands of his | 
government. 

8. There may becases where mistakes | 
or errors have occurred in imposing sen- 
tence even upon the guilty—as where the | 
punishment adjudged is clearly exces- | 
sive in its exaction or its severity. In 
such instances the pardoning power may 
be invoked to shield even a criminal 
from oppression. But the utmost cau- 
tion is required to be certain of this con- | 
clusion, and there is yet no scheme de- | 
vised by which an executive can be made | 
absolutely certain. So that in the exer- 
cise of the pardoning power in such cases 
there is always danger that the cause of | 
public justice may be disparaged. Yet | 
if there be a case where any measure of | 
‘redress ought to be given, then it is no| 
longer of the nature of a pardon. It is| 
simply the correction of a wrong done | 
to the individual on the part of the gov- | 
ernment. 

4, There may be cases where the suf-| 
fering from ill-health of the convict re- | 
quires release fromimprisonmeut. Here, | 


| voluntary circumstance. 


ation of the weakness and incapacity of 
the prisoner. In other words, it is solely 
in the interests of humanity that the re- 
lief is granted. 

5. There may be cases where individ- 
uals have become obnoxious to the letter 
of the law without intention and in 
spite of intention—that is, through ig- 
norance, inadvertance, or some other in- 
In such cases 
the exercise of the pardoning power may 
be allowed on the ground that the spirit 
of obedience, though it has been unfor- 
tunately betrayed, isyet paramount and 
ought to be encouraged, instead of being 


chilled and repressed by too great a rigor 


of justice. And here it is that the idea 
of forgiveness first finds admission into 
the act of clemency which is thus in- 
voked. 

6. There may be cases where it is ex- 
pedient to facilitate or to reward the re 
formation of the prisoner by interposing 
the exercise of the pardoning power. 
But these cases, likewise, form a specilic 
class of a very peculiar character, re- 


| quiring the nicest judginent, lest in the 


attempt to benefit the individual an in- 
jury is done to the community, for no 
executive has a moral right to favor an 
individual at the risk of peril to the 
public welfare. In these instances, also, 
we have something akin to the true idea 


‘of pardon, it being to the convict not 


what he may justly claim, but what is 
freely conceded as an encouraging gra- 
tuity. 

Such, then, are the inexorable limita- 
tions upon the exercise of the pardoning 
power, and beyond these limitations it 
is impossible to go in any well regulated 
civil State without producing continual 
and unmixed evil. 

THE ABUSE OF THE PARDONING POWER, 

If these views thus far are sound and 





likewise, the pardoning power may be, tenable, then it is evident that any lax- 
invoked, on the ground that the penalty | ity or carelessness in the frequent exer- 
is working evil effects upon the prisoner | cise of this power without respect to the 
which the judicial sentence did not con-| principles now set forth is unwarrant- 
template. In this case, likewise, every able and detrimental, leading to gross 
principle of pardon is wanting to the! abuses of the high prerogative in ques- 
act of redress, which is resolved into ation, and thus inflicting the deepest in- 


simple exercise of clemency in consider- | juries upon the State. 
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This truth is confirmed when we con- 
sider the very objects of good govern- 
ment in their relative merits and im- 
portance. These objects are first of all, 
the protection of society; and, secondly, 
the reformation of the criminal. There 
must, of course, bea third result when, 
upon the failure of this design, both pub- 
lic and retributive justice requires a sat- 
isfaction. But the sentiment of mere 
revenge or vindictive punishment, which 
has so widely prevailed from the earliest 
times, has been greatly modified, and 
seems, indeed, destined wholly to pass 
away. All experience has shown that 
where the frequent exercise of the par- 
doning power is indulged without refer- 
euce to the objects of government speci- 
fied above, the effects which follow are 
pernicious in theextreme. Ina volume 
prepared by Messrs. Dwight and Wines 
for the Legislature of New York, some 
three years since, we find a correspond- 
ence with a large number of the Govern- 
ors of the States which abundantly sup- 
portsthis view; and, indeed, it isthe con- 
clusion of philosophy as well as of experi- 
enee that such must be the fact. 
Another confirmation of this position 
arises from the consideration of the na- 
ture and extent of the pardoning power, 
vested as itis in our own country, and 
subject to the contingencies which un- 
avoidably gather about it. Thus the use 
of this power on the part of the execu- 
tive in any case beyond the limitations 
already pointed out is a direct assault on 
theestablished administration of justice, 
and tends to defeat the very existence 
and design of the laws, for it is a power 
which, with very rare and slight excep- 
tions, has no restriction either in consti- 
tutional or statutory provisions, but is 
left entirely to the will and pleasure of a 
single man. The exercise of the pre- 
rogative is, therefore, wholly arbitrary, 
and dependent only on the feeling or the 
judgment of him who may be clothed for 
the time with its authority. But he is 
furthermore always liable to the pressure 
of petition and the weight of such public 
sympathy and sentiment as may be 
created by those who are interested in a 





given case, and experience proves that 
such pressure can be made so powerful 
that nothing but the utmost firmness 
and fidelity to public duty can withstand 
it. When, therefore, in addition to 
this, it is eonceded, as it must be, that 
he is also liable to the action of party 
politics, to say nothing even of personal 
motives, which are far less worthy than 
those that spring from a lively though 
mistaken sensibility, we shall begin to 
comprehend something of the delicacy 
and the difficulty of a just and proper 
exercise of such a power as that we are 
discussing, and of the certain and irre- 
parable evils which must flow from its 
abuse. 

In conclusion, we cannot better ex- 
press our views of the whole subject 
than by citing the language of our fel- 
low-countryman, the distinguished Dr. 
Wines, in a paper presented to the 
National Congress on Penitentiary and 
Reformatory Discipline, held at Cincin- 
nati in 1870. In that very able and ex- 
haustive document he remarks as fol- 
lows : 

“The exercise of executive clemency 
in the pardon of criminals is a practical 
question of grave importance. It is be- 
lieved that the annual average of execu- 
tive pardons from the prisons of the 
whole country reach ten per cent. of 
their population. The effect of the too 
free use of the pardoning power is to de- 
tract from the certuinty of punishment 
for crime, and to divert the minds of 
prisoners from the means applied for 
their improvement. Of the fifteen 
thousand criminals confined in the State 
prisons of the United States, fifteen 
hundred, not counting those released 
under the commutation laws, were par- 
doned out during the last year. In 
some States the average proportion of 
pardons has reached the extraordinary 
figure of thirty to forty per cent.; and 
even in Massachusetts the annual aver- 
age during the entire history of her 
State prison discipline has been twenty 
percent. The effect of this free use of 
the pardoning power has been to de- 
moralize the prison populations of the 
land. ‘The hopes of all are thus more or 
less excited, their minds are unsettled, 
they never become reconciled to their 
lot, the discipline of the prison is dis- 
turbed, the labor of the prisoners has 
less heart, and, of course, less profit in 
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it, and their reformation is impeded, if | this reasoning is that the prerogative of 
not defeated, by having their thoughts ; pardon should be exercised on some prin- 
directed to another and inferior end. ciple, and agreeably to some fixed rule.” 
an Se ae sates eet The discussion of this great question 
panied by a solemn responsibility. 1€! nicht | ill further protracted, but 
executive head of a State, as a general might be still further protracted, bu 
rule, should not use it, except to prevent | We have said enough to call the atten- 
injustice or oppression. Neither oflicial tion of rulers and people to the evils in- 
patronage, nor sympathy, nor generosity | cident to the exercise of this power, and 








affords a lawfuloceasion, or a valid justi- 
fication for its use. All exercise of clem- 
eney on such grounds must be partial, 
and therefore unjust; and under it, what 
may be a kindness to one may be an 
injury to others. The logical issue of 


which seem to us to be annually aug- 
menting. It is for the candid and reflect - 
ing to suggest some remedy. which may, 
from its wisdom and utility, be com- 
mended to popular acceptance. 





SUGGESTION TO SUMMER TOURISTS. 


In seeking recreation during a portion | 
of the hot weeks in mid-summer, a large | 
number of those who go from home are 
obliged to economize, both as totime and | 
finances, and are, in consequence, ata! 
loss frequently to know how to make the | 
best use of these necessary commodities. | 
A trip to Europe will occupy more weeks | 
or months than they can possibly have | 
at their disposal, while a sojourn at the 
fashionable watering places is costly and | 
monotonous. For two or three summers | 
past, excursionists have been attracted | 
to the Dominion of Canada, and all 
have come back well pleased with the | 
result of their experience. The facili- | 
ties for travel in the colonies are now | 
complete and comfortable, both by rail | 
and steamboat. and the charges for travel 
and hotel accommodations are lower 
than upon any other portion of the con- 
tinent or in Europe. In Europe espe- 
cially, we are informed by letters from | 
those who have already gone over, that 
the hotels are more than usually crowded, | 
and the charges have been advanced, 
owing mainly to the opening of the) 
Vienna Exposition ; and not a few of} 
those who have crossed the Atlantic to | 
spend the summer on the continent of | 
Europe are now expressing regret that | 
they bad not remained at home, or se- | 
lected some other route for a summer 
excursion. 

To those who have not yet decided | 
where to go, we commend, from personal | 
experience, a trip into the Dominion, and | 
especially into the maritime provinces, 
including NovaScotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island. The facil-| 














ities for such a trip are abundant, both | 
by land and water; the atmosphere is| 
fresh, cool, and invigorating, while the| 
scenery is varied and attractive. 

A few directions will familiarize the| 
mind with the most popular routes. 


Of! 


these there is a choice from every section 
of the Union to Boston. 

FROM BOSTON TO THE PROVINCES. 

Splendid steamships start almost daily 
from Boston for New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. Two magnificent steam- 
ers. the New York and New Bruns- 
wick, form the International line he- 


| tween Boston and St. John, New Bruns- 


wick, touching at Portland and East- 
port, Maine. One of these leaves Boston 
every Monday and Thursday morning at 
eight o’clock; the other starts on the 
same days and hours from St. John. 
Connections are made by river and bay 
steamers and by rail from St. John, up 
the St. John river, and to Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. 

The International SteamshipCompany 
have just added another new and splen- 
did steamship to the line, and will make 
four trips a week between St. John and 

30ston during the month of August, and 
three each week in September. 
very fine steamer leaves Boston 
every Tuesday, at twelve o’clock noon, 
for Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and St. 
John, New Brunswick, connecting at 
rarmouth with the steamer A. 
Star for Shelburne, Liverpool, Lunen- 
burg, and Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The magnificent serew steamer A|]- 
hambra and another equally fine vessel 
leave Boston alternately every Satur- 
day, at twelve noon, for Halifax, Straits 
of Canso, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
and Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. 

FROM BOSTON BY RAIL. 

Those who prefer hand to water travel, 
or who wish to alternate, can be accom- 
modated. Trains leave Boston daily via 
Portland, through the interior of Maine, 
to all the principal cities and towns in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, con- 
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ssntine with ine enmeie for Prince 

Edward Island. 

BY STEAMBOAT AND RAIL FROM PORT- 
LAND. 

There is a splendid line of mail steam- 
ships plying between Portland and Hali- 
fax. The Falmouth leaves Portland every 
Tuesday, and the Carlotta every Satur- 
day, at 5:30 p. m., making close connec- 
tions with Nova Scotia railways and 
steamers for Prince Edward Island and 
Cape Breton. Or those who prefer a river 
and overland route can go from Port- 
land, up one of the magnificent Maine 
rivers. and thence, by rail, cross over into 
New Brunswick, connecting with the 
routes already indicated, by rail and 
steamers to all parts of the provinces. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Generaily, at all the principal centres 
and places of attraction in the provinces, 
the hotel accommodations are ample, 
while many of them are equal to the 
best on the continent, so far as comfort 
and ap abundant table are concerned. 
Without making comparisons, we may 
name, for the convenience of tourists, 
the United States and the Continental, 
in St. John, New Brunswick; the Man- 
sion, Halifax, Acadian, Carlton, and 
Waverly, at Halifax; the United States, 
and American, at Yarmouth, Nova 
Seotia; the Clifton and Acadia, at 
Windsor, Nova Scotia; the Dominion 
and Prinee of Wales. at Truro, Nova 
Seotia; Tarper’s at Picton, and Inter- 
colonial, at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, 
among the coal mines, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the late explosion and 
disaster at Westville. 

Fora short and pleasureable trip no 
part of the continent offers more novel- 
ties or a better opportunity for recrea- 
tion and amusement. Those who desire 
to do so can extend their tour by a line 
of splendid steamers from Halifax and 
Picton, through the Gulf of St. Law- 
renee. into the St. Lawrence river to 
Quebec and Montreal, thence by rail or 
steamers to Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Niagara Falls and home. 

The Quebee and Gulf Ports Steamship 
Company have six powerful first-class 
steamships on the line between Halifax 
and Quebec, making two trips a week 
each way. and calling at all intermediate 
ports in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Islandand Canada. Thedistanceis about 
700 miles, and the trip is one of the most 
interesting on the continent. 

ACADIA, 





——  —< 
CONVENTION OF GOVERNORS, AND 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 


SourH.—Early in the year Governor 


Smith, of the State of Georgia, promul- 
gated a circular invitation tothe govern- 
ors of the States, inviting his colleagues 
in office to assemble at Atlanta on the 
20th of May last, ostensibly to consult 
as to the best means to advance the in- 
terests of internal improvements in the 
South and West, and specially the open- 
ing of transit from the Mississippi to the 
tidewater of the Atlantic. The Gov- 
ernor of Georgia also extended this invi- 
tation to the mayors of the cities of 
Georgia, viz: Atlanta, Athens, Augusta, 
Columbus, Macon, and Savannah, and 
to the Senators and members of Congress 
of the State. It was further understood 
and supposed his invitation was to be 
extended te other known and influential 
leading men of the South, and specially 
of the States of Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia. A great deal was published of, 
and anticipated from, this assemblage 
and its proceedings. It seems, however, 
that Governor Smith, who is an intense 
man—ot peculiarly ardent temperment ; 

an untiring and perhaps excessive Dem- 
ocrat of the modern type—could not 
sutticiently ignore party politics with- 
out excluding all but Democrats, (every 
Republican gentleman of the State of 
Georgia, at least) and it soon transpired 
that, his convention of governors of 
Stutes, mayors of cities. and leading men 
of the South, meant only sueh men as 
fraternized or sympathized with him, and 
sailed under exclusive Democratic colors, 
Now, this convention met at the capital 
of Georgia, in pursuance of this call, 
when lo! and behold! not one member, so 
far as we know, of the Republican party— 
not a supporter of the Administration, 
per se—was to be counted in the fold. 
Indeed, it was at once manifest that 
the convention was nothing more nor 
less than a Democratic conclave or cau- 
cus, to foster and advise as to the 
best means to accomplish a certain end 
|—the furtherance and strengthening 
of the Democratic machine, so badly 
‘smashed up November 5, 1872. But 
somehow this purpose had leaked out 
before the governors of the States, 
&e.. assembled ; and beholée further, 
only four or five, all told, Democratic 
governors found themselves in conven- 
| tion when it was called to order, organ- 
ized, and prayed et Now, if this was 
fnot accidental, was curious—pecu- 
liarly curious. itis supposed by able Re- 
publicans that, men of influence, men of 








brains, incorruptable, able men, friends 
of the great majority of the Aineriean 
people and the Administration in power; 
friendly, too, to any project calculated 
jand intended to inspire the South to 
| good words and good works; men favor- 
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ing, from principle and from love of | it had not been controlled and managed 
country, irrespective of party politics or | as it was. But the whole thing collapsed, 
section, a proper system oz internal im-| flattened out, and has become, if men- 
provements, of assistance to the South | tioned at all, only a despicable by word— 
in its dire necessity, in rebuilding its | a subject of ridicule. When, oh! when, 
vaste places as much so, at least, as| will the element that rules the intense, 


Governor Smith, the Democratic mayors | 
of Georgia cities, and Democratic Sen- 
ators, members ef Congress, and gov- 
ernors of outside States—were ignored, 
ostracised, and not invited within the 


hallowed precinets of this remarkable | 


convention, for a purpose. 
Even Republican members-elect of 


Congress, judges and ex-judges, the ex- | 


Attorney General of the United States, 
and other influential, active, patriotic, 
and true men of the State of Georgia, 
were not so much as asked to take part 
in this convention, or to listen to, or 
participate in, any debate, much more its 
consultations or deliberations, while, as 
we have said before, every Democratic 
Senator and ex-Senator, member of Con- 
gress and ex-members of Congress, and 
mayors of cities of Georgia, were asked 
to be present, and were present. And 
this convention or assemblage, ** without 
respect to politics or sectionality’’(?) was 
expected to have a most important in- 
fluence, entirely outside of party politics, 


for the good of all the people, for the) 


best interests of the poor South, for the 
improvement of trade and commerce, 
and to open a highway for intercourse, 
commercial, social, and pecuniary, be- 
tween communities and States, at the ex- 
pense, (or credit, at least,) of the nation, 
because the works it proposed to recom- 
mend to be done would benefit specially 
the South and West, and indirectly, but 
certainly, the whole nation. Much was 
looked for, much was hoped from this 
convention by the whole people. But 
what was the result? Disappointment, 
sad enough disappointment! Not one 
word of commendation can be said or 
written of its doings. It turned out 
only a miserable partisan thing—ashame- 
ful,miserablefailure! Itdegenerated into 
amere partisan conclave, ignoring every 
respectable Republican in or out of the 
State, and had no more respectability 
and emphasis, as to its results and influ- 
ence for good, than if it had been pre- 
sided over by Boss Tweed! And it is 


with extreme sorrow we confess this, as | 


a true friend of the South and our whole 
country, because’ much was expected 


extreme men of the South, learn practical 
| wisdom and exercise Common sense as 
|to the rights of their fellow-men, the 
status of States, the justice of generous 
reciprocity, the best, the truest, inter- 
est of the masses, and the true honor and 
intercourse that ought to regulate and 
| govern the nation in all its parts and 
| homogeneous whole? We can only an- 
| Swer—we still hope that the day will 
| come, sooner or later, when republican- 
ism will prevail even in Georgia. 

WONDERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—Occi- 
| dent is the famous trotter of the Pacific 
i slope. Governor Stanford, the owner of 
| the horse, wanted to secure 2 photo- 
| graph of the animal while in full motion, 
and applied to one Maybridge, an artist 
of some skill. The great difficulty was 
to transfix an impression while the horse 
was moving at the rate of thirty-eight 
feet to the second. The first experi- 
ment of opening and closing the camera 
on the first day left noresult; the second 
day. with increased velocity in opening 
and closing, a shadow was caught. On 
| the third day, the artist, having studied 
ithe matter thoroughly. contrived to 
| have two boards slip past each other by 
| touching a spring, and in so doing to 
|leave an eighth of an inch opening for 
' the five-hundredth part of a second, as 
| the horse passed, and by an arrangement 
| of double leises, crossed, secured a neg- 
|ative that shows Occident in full mo- 
|tion—a perfect likeness of the horse. 
|The space of time was so small that 
ithe spokes of the wheels of the sulky 
| were caught as if they were not in mo- 
| tion. 

Professor Youmans, in speaking of 
the chemistry of ligit, refers to experi- 
ments in the same line. According to 
| his statement, Fox Talbot placed upon 
a wheel a printed bill so as to produce 
its image in a camera. He then dark- 
ened the room, placed a highly sensitive 
plate in the camera, set the wheel to re- 
volving at the rate of two hundred rev- 
olutions per second, and illuminated the 
apparatus by an electric spark. A 
i definite and legible impression of the 


from this convention—and because it) bill was obtained. While the light acted 
might have been, ought to have been, | the wheel could not have moved through 
and would have been effective, a power | the one hundredth of a revolution; that 
for good, of direct benefit to the South | is, the picture must have been taken in 
and West, in and out of Congress and | less than the one twenty thousandth of 
with the Administration—yes, an influ- | a second—one of the most astonishing 
ence itself as wide as the continent, if! results in the whole range of science. 
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DEBTS OF THE WortLD.—The follow-| 
ing statement of the debts of the world 
is taken from the Pall Mall Gazette. In 
view of our own heavy debt, it may be 
some consolation to know that some 
nations are bearing debt burdens even | 
heavier than the American Republic. | 
(States owing less than $50,000,000 are | 


not included:) 


United States.............ccceee $2,218,000,000 | 
Great Britian........ pt Re 3,950,000, 000 
MURUREANCD hss ccoepcicsincvavessavssosesoxs 8,740,000,000 | 
BUMMAW oatins: Sasser savesecdessnueses 1,800,000,000 | 
PRAM SUG ois sccwsciscnsssccs desecnass, Aad TOMO OUD | 
WAGNISUN GA Sc occa nveacgas: peasaaasases 1,530,000,000 | 
SDS TA eee eer nrnee 1,305,000. 000 
MMIIMISD Sok rso ie sSescbuenicesexeess 628,000,000 
German Empire.. .............. *1 040,000,000 
Holland... cee ceeeee eeeeeees 400,000,000 
BONN NNIP ON cass his oss-ceng gua rohiew cate 820,000,000 
STE TEC eee 135,000,000 
ROAM 3.5 sss casa sauhaieecebes esaeess 90,000,000 
PROMMDOINIA, <.cc0ssscedesserseus 4s 65,000,000 
SUE: ce er 60,000,000 
MRAWAVAN SS cskccscnsiscestivassecceepese 835,000,000 
Canada...... pessphasss peeeescesten: 105,000,000 
Argentine Republic........... 80,000,000 
WISREVAOID 6 cocsccssetvcostecsekeoss 70,000,000 
MWOUAN tases has scovobosecnstseSiasesaes 60,000,000 
AURAR AIS oss see) scnuodocc-acsea dese 50,000,000 
British India........... er oreaes 540,000,000 
DD NVND iso ose recaresvencvoss iesace 135,000,000 | 
PASIBUTMANNR castoses scares souhcaere . 190,000,000 
DPW ADU cc see st ehsheaacnesscstnass ~ 140,000,000 | 
| CS ECC COMI eS pre eE Rey err rere 50,000,000 | 





* Includes the debts of the several German States. 
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forms of logic ; not by the sophistry, the 
plausibility, the finesse of oratorical dis- 
play. And this happens to be one of 
them. 

The very things which are argued in 
justification of the deed have excited the 
popular suspicion and disgust, and the 
pomt which is made by the people 
against their representatives in Con- 
gress, on this question, is not that they 
acted under the sanction of the Consti- 
tution and of former precedents, but 
that they took advantage of these pre- 
texts to betray a fiduciary character, 
which is even more sacred than forms 
of law. The accusation of the people in 
this case is that, being clothed with 
power to do it under the forms of law, 
and emboldened by prior examples, they 
profited themselves at the expense of the 
public treasury, without so much as ask- 
ing the consent of the people. 

And the same reasoning which would 
justify the act in question would, upon 
the saine principle, justify the next Con- 
gress in voting themselves any amount 
of the people’s money. The argument 
of these gentlemen, therefore, proves too 
much; the people cannot stand it, and 
they will not. They will not allow their 
agents to vote themselves salaries of any 
indefinable amount on the plea that they 
can earn more in other occupations; 
that their living necessities require it; 
that other men have done it before them, 
or that the national charter gives them 
the power to do it. 

The people will say to such men, by 
their votes at the next election, ‘* True, 





This distinguished gentleman has recent- you have done this because you had 
ly made a speech to his friends in Wiscon- | the power or the right, but we will see 
sin—to convince them that the action, te it that you shall never have the power 
of Congress, at the last session, in voting or the right to do it again; and we will 
back pay and increased salary to its) make such an example of you that it 
members, was not only constitutional, | Shall prove a warning to all future poli- 
lawful, and supported by distinguished | ticians not to trifle with the treasure of 
precedents through the entire history of the people simply because they are 
the Government, but that it was a thing | clothed for the time being with a legal 
in itself entirely just, proper, and honor- | or constitutional authority which shields 
able. | them in it.”’ 
Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Carpen-| This is a case where, under the exist- 
ter will find that the popular decision is | ing system, the people have no remedy 
against him, and that he might as well against the encroachments of their rep- 
attempt to brush back the falling vol-| resentatives in Congress hut the ballot. 
ume of Niagara with a feather as to| It is a remedy very imperfect and un- 
suppose, for a single instant, that the | satisfactory, but such as it is they will 
people can be satisfied, by any amount | be sure to use it. 
of argument, with the action of the last} There ought to be another amend- 
Congress. ment to the Constitution, which would 
There are some subjects which are | Supply an effectual remedy against the 
settled only by instinct and intuition;/ repetition of the salary legislation last 


by that which, in human beings, we call | winter. 
common sense, and not by established 


We are sorry Senator Carpenter has 
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opened this question afresh We like | 
him for many reasons. We admire his | 
genial spirit, his great talents and hon- | 
est purposes, but he has made a mistake | 
in this matter, which will be brought 
home to him and to the Republican 
party. 





GENERAL BEAUREGARD.—The move- 
ment inaugurated in Louisiana, which 
professes to bean honest attempt to unite 
the whites and blacks of that State in a 
new political party, and in defence of 
which General Beauregard has just 
published a striking statement of his 
views, merits consideration, but must 
not be too hastily accepted as an omen of 
good for the future of that distracted 
State. 

We would not, by any means, repress 
the tendency to mutual confidence in the 
people of the South, from whatever 
quarter it may spring. And we freely 
concede the soundness of the positions 


advanced by the champions of the new | 
Beauregard and those who are 


movement, so far as they concern the 


adventurers,’? when, if there is any 
truth whatever in the allegation, it is 
due wholly to the sullen indifference of 
the ex-Confederates themselves, who, 


'forso long a time, refused to take any 
part in the measures of reconstruction, 
|and thus left the whole business of poli- 
| tics to be transacted by such as felt suf- 


ficient sympathy with the General Gov- 
ernment to desire the restoration of its 
supremacy and operation over the sec- 
tion that had sought to east off all alle- 
giance to its authority and all interest 
in its existence. The same spirit is still 
unhappily manifest inlarge bodies of the 
Southern clergy, who, as recent indica- 
tions clearly show, have searcely begun 
yet to feel the genuine spirit of recon- 


| struction, butareas haughty, dictatorial, 


rights, the duties, and the interests of | 


the whites and blacks of theSouth. But 
these positions are taken in connection 
with an avowed and open hostility to 
those who at present profess to represent 
the principles of the Republican party 
in Louisiana, and who are spoken of 
with an intensity of contempt, as 
“carpet-baggers and adventurers.” 

This circumstance alone is suflicient 
to awaken a suspicion of the sincerity 
of motive by which the sudden adoption 
ofthis plausible policy has been prompted. 
With such a suspicion, which is only 
natural under the circumstances, we 
must likewise recall the facts, in the face 
of which the tardy proposal of General 
Beauregard has finally been made: 

1. Thedoctrines now announced in the 
new platform of the ex-Confederate 
general on the subject of the relations 
of citizenship have been the doctrines of 
the Republican party from the beginning; 
and it has taken this gentleman and his 
associates eight years to come up to 
their recognition. Weare glad he has 
reached it at last, but we see no reason 
why he should, on this account, take a 
front seat, or why the party which pro- 
claimed these doctrines from the first, 
and has made them effectual by its 
labors and sacrifices, should be now im- | 
mediately disbanded to make way for the 
new converts, whose zeal for the leader- | 
ship of political party seems quite as 
conspicuous as their confession of right 
principles of political action. 

2. It israther too late now to complain 
that the State governments of the South 
are in the hands of ‘‘carpet-baggers and 


and implacable as though the events of 
history had not refuted their cruel dogmas 
of human bondage, and administered a 
rebuke, to their arrogance, in the face 
of the civilized world. 

8. Then, if such men as General 
asso- 
ciated with himin this new movement, 
are really in earnest in their present pro- 
fessions, we believe the very best proof 
they ean give of it is not to seek to 
promote the formation of a new party, 
but to join hands with the Republicans 
of Louisiana and of the whole country 
in supporting that great party which 
has carried along with it the safety and 
honor of the nation through the most 
eventful period of its history, and 
which is preparing for the grand contest 
with its adversaries in the immediate 
future. 

RESULTS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE SYS- 
TEM IN GREAT BrRiITAIN.—The fifth 
annual congress of the coiperative socie- 
ties of Great Britain and Ireland has 
been held at Neweastle, and the reports 
presented are very favorable. The re- 
turns which have been made to Parlia- 
ment are not yet complete, but 746 socie- 
tiesin the year 1871 had 262,188 members, 
possessing a capital of £2,521,000, doing 
business to the extent of £9,439,471 per 
annum. The profit made by these 746 
stores was little short of £800,000. The 
most remarkable thing, however, in con- 
nection with coiperation was probably 
the success uf the wholesale stores in 
Manchester. That establishment has 
277 shareholding societies; it has 500 socie- 
ties doing business with it; it has a 
capital of £1,040,000, and does a trade to 
the extent of £1,250,000 per annum. 
During the last eight years it has done 
a trade amounting to £4,000,000, and in 
the same period it has made only £200 in 
bad debts. 
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THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Chief Clerk Offley, of the Navy De- 


partment, states that all of the official | 


papers of the Department have turned 
up correct and in good order. Nothing 
whatever of this character was destroyed 
by fire. 

The Secretary of the Navy was about | 
the Navy Department immediately after | 
the fire, superintending the work of re-| 
storing order. The inquiries of Cabinet 
ofticers and of the Government ofticials 
respecting the exact fate of the Depart- | 
ment and the damage thereto were quite 
frequent, and were made to newspaper | 
menand others in possession of the facts. 
One of the Department heads stood ready | 
to provide accommodations for the cler- 
ical force of the Navy Department in 
some one of the vacant buildings under | 
his department, in order 
might be no cessation in the work of the 
Navy Department. Carpet sellers and 
dealers in furniture were on hand early 
in the morning, taking time by the fore- 
lock, and ready to supply new furniture 
and carpets. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
STATISTICS OF CRIME. 
WASHINGTON, July 16, 1873. 

Sir: The act of Congress establishing | 
the Department of Justice makes it the | 
duty of the Attorney General of the 
United States to report annually to Con- | 
gress the business of said Department, | 
including statistics of crime arising 
under the laws of the United States, and, 
as far as practicable, under the laws of 
the several States. In my next annual 
report I desire to make as full and as 
detailed a report of the statistics of 
crime as possible, including ‘* prison sta- 
tisties.’? To enable me to doso, I must 
call upon the wardens of the several 
State and county prisons and penitentia- 
ries throughout the United States for) 
statistics of their respective institutions. 

I take the liberty, therefore, of in- 
closing to you blanks, and have tor equest | 
that you will cause them to be filled up | 
and returned to this Department at your 
earliest convenience. These blanks, you 
will perceive, are to include the number 
of all convicts in your institution on the | 
first day of January last, showing the) 
terms of their respective sentences, the | 
places of their birth, and the nature of | 
their crimes, the number of convicts | 
discharged during the year 1872, and} 
some other minor details. | 

I regret to say that no appropriation | 
has been made by Congress for the col-' 
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lection of these statistics, and I am un- 
able to offer compensation to those whom 
you may direct to prepare them I will 
be pleased, however, when my report is 
issued, to transmit to you a copy thereof, 
and to reciprocate your kindness in this 
|matter whenever an opportunity offers, 

Very respectfully, 

GEORGE H. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney General. 
A similar circular will be issued to 
officers of all United States courts. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF A _ DISSOLVED 
PARTNERSHIP. 

Assistant Attorney General Spence, of 
the Post Office Department, decides, in 
the case of a dissolved partnership, 
where neither in the articles forming or 
dissolving the same any person is duly 
authorized to receive after dissolution 
the correspondence addressed to such 
firm, the Department cannot exercise 
any judicial function, and postmasters 
should deliver such correspondence to 
any member of the late firm asking for 
|it, unless a court of competent juris- 
| diction shall designate the proper person 


to whom it shall be delivered when a 
contest arises. 
OFFICIAL POSTAGE STAMPS—DECISION 
OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
The Postmaster General has decided 
'that stamps intended for the use of the 


| different Executive Departments affixed 


to letters addressed to persons ou oflicial 
business, are recognized as legitimate 
by the Departme nt; and letters be: wing 
such stampsshould be mailed or delivered 
to the person addressed. In the event 
of there being sutlicient evidence of such 
stamps being used for personal purposes, 


' due notice should be given to the Depart- 


ment. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
UNITED STATES GOLD COIN AND FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCY. 

The First Comptroller of the Treasury 
has prepared a table for reducing United 


‘States gold coin to English and French 
| currency. 


This table will be mainly 
used by our consuls abroad in the col- 
weetion of fees in foreign countries, and 
it is so arranged as to prove a ready 
authority in computing the value of our 
coin to English and French currency. 


REDEMPTION OF MUTILATED NOTES. 


Under the new regulations of the 
United States Treasurer’s otlice relative 
to fragmentary notes and their redemp- 
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tion, requiring aflidavits of the distinc- 
tion of the missing portion to be made in 
cases where the fragments are less than 
half before they can be redeemed at 
their full face value, and also requiring 
affidavits in case the fragments consti- 
tuting half or more than half, but less 
than three-fifths of notes before they are 
redeemed for half of their face value, 
the Department is not compelled to 
make near as heavy deductions as before 
the issue of these regulations. The sav- 
ing to the Government is very consider- 
able on this account. 


GOODS PASSING THROUGH THE UNITED 
STATES TO CANADA. 

All railroad companies over whose 
roads goods from abroad in transit 
through the United States to Canada 
are carried will be required hereafter to 
bond according to customs regulations, 
The special agents of the Treasury De- 
partment having discovered that such 
goods have been tampered with while in 
transit, and that railroad companies 
have bonded for roads along the line 
over which they did not exercise control, 
these additional regulations are deemed 
imperative by the Department, in order 
that frauds and the chances to commit 
fraud are stopped. 

STATE WAR CLAIMS. 

T. E. G. Pettengill, chief of the State 
War Claims Division, Third Auditor’s 
ottice, has made up his report for the 
fiscal year ended June 380. The original 
accounts filed amounted to $1,320,121 15. 
The amount of claims settled was 
$1,701,418 28, not including $84,984 40 
of suspended claims which were admit- 
ted. One hundred and thirty-six Mon- 
tana Indian war claims, amounting to 
$409 785 52, were also filed and settled. 


DECISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURER. 

General Spinner, United States Treas- 
urer, has recently rendered decision to 
the following effect : 

Bills for telegraphing are payable only 
in the legal-tender currency of the United 
States. 

National banks cannot deduct premium 
on bonds from capital stock in semi-an- 
nual returns. 

Postmasters arenot required to redeem 
mutilated currency. 

Fractional currency can be obtained 
from the Treasurer’s office in any amount 
by registered mail, under Circular No. 
4. (and Circular No. 6,) in redemption of 
old or defaced United States currency 
forwarded to the Treasurer in the same 
manner, and in sums of $5 or upwards in 
redemption of old or defaced fractional 





currency, or in sums of $50 or upwards in 
redemption of old or defaced legal-tender 
notes forwarded to the Treasurer by ex- 
press under Circular No. 1. (Superceded 
by No. 6.) 

Returns for old currency received by 
express are invariably made in new cur- 
reney by express to the owners. 

The deposit with the Treasurer of 
bonds of funded loan of 1881 does not 
exempt national banks from semi-annual 
duty on cireulation or deposits. 

That the Department wishes to retire 
all legal-tender notes of issues prior to 
1869. 

That copy of letters of administration 
must be furnished by administrators in 
order to collect interest due decedent. 

A national bank cannot deduct from 
average deposits in semi-annual return 
on amount due “at ten days’ sight.”’ 

Coupon bonds pass by delivery, and 
when stolen will be paid to an innocent 
third party. 

The amount of unmatured coupons 
lacking is deducted in redeeming “called” 
bonds. 

Adams Express Company should pay 
charges on new currency forwarded to 
banks without the limits of express 
contract. 

The Department will not pay express 
charges on new notes returned for re- 
demption. 

Certificates of deposits and notes pay- 
able on future days must be included by 
national banks in estimating their aver- 
age deposits for payment of duty. 

Unpaid dividends are not subject to 
semi-annual duty as deposits. 

That the facts are required to be stated 
in affidavits concerning partial destruc- 
tion of United States currency. 

Only the Treasurer is authorized to 
redeem United States currency at a dis- 
count. 

The Treasurer cannot waive a demand 
forsemi-annual duty due from a national 
bank that has failed. 

That the act of December 24, 1872, re- 
quiring banks to make semi-annual re- 
turns to internal revenue officers, does 
not extend to national banks. 

That powers of attorney for collecting 
Treasury drafts must be witnessed by 
two witnesses. 

That all denominations of legal ten- 
ders are a legal tender for any amount. 
National bank notes are not a legal ten- 
der in payment of private debts. 

A national bank cannot deduct over- 
drafts from its average deposits in mak- 
ing its semi-annual return. 

A national bank that has been reor- 
ganized, retaining the same name, need 
make but one semi-annual return. 
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LOCAL INSPECTORS OF STEAM VESSELS. 

The following circular relative to the 
appointment of local inspectors of steam 
vessels has just been issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 16,1873. 

Under the provisions of sections 11, 23. 
65, and 67, of the act of February 28, 1871, 
(No. 100,) the following regulations con- 
cerning the appointment. and qualitica- 
tion of local inspectors of steam vessels 


are hereby established and promulgated | 


for the information and guidance of all 
concerned, 


I. Every person designated and ap-) 


proved as a local inspector, and when 


notified so to do, will, as soon as may be, | 


execute his official bond and transmit the 
same forthwith to this Department, 
together with the official oath required 
by law. 

IL. On approval of the bond, and it 
appearing that the proper oath has been 
taken, a commission in the usual form 
will be issued. 

III. Until such commission shall have 
been duly issued to the person designated 


and approved, as aforesaid, his appoint- | 
ment shall not be deemed legally com- | 
plete ; nor until it, or official notice of | 


its issue, shall have been received by him, 
shall he be deemed officially qualitied to 
perform the duties of his ollice. 


LV. Supervising inspectors will not, | 
in any case, authorize or require any per- | 
son, designated as aforesaid, to enter, 


upon the performance of any official duty 
until officially qualified, as aforesaid. 

The foregoing regulations will take 
effect from and after this date, and be 
operative in each district as soon as re- 
ceived. 

REGULATIONS CONCERNING STEAM VES- 
SELS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury issues 
the foliowing circular relative tothe pro- 
mulgation of the revised rules and regu- 
lations relating to steam vessels : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT July 16,1873. 
To inspectors of steam vessels and collectors 
of customs : 

A new edition of the pamphlet copies 
of the act of Congress ‘* To provide for 
the better security of life on board of 
vessels propelled, in whole or in part, by 
steam, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
February 28, 1871, with an appendix 
containing the revised rules and regula- 


tions adopted under the provisions of the | 


aet by the Board of Supervising Inspec- 
tors of Steam Vessels, as approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, June 30, 
1873. is now being supplied to inspectors 
of steam vessels for dissemination within 
their respective districts. 





| Officers of customs, steamers, and offi- 

cers of steamers, at ports where local in- 
| spectors are established, will be furnished 
with copies of the act and rules by the 
inspectors. Officers of customs and 
others, at ports where there are no in- 
| spectors, will be supplied with them by 
the Department upon receipt of proper 
requisition. 

While it is the desire of the Depart- 
ment that all steamers, and all persons 
identified with steamboat matters, may 
| speedily be supplied with the act and 
rules, inspectors and collectors are, how- 
ever, instructed to distribute them with 
economy, as only a limited number have 
been printed. 

In addition to that contained in the 
pamphlets, extra copies of the Table of 
Pressures, allowable on boilers made 
| since February 28, 1872, with the rule 
and explanation governing the same, 
have been printed separately, and will 
be furnished to inspectors for distribu- 
tion among all manufacturers of iron 
and boilers within the limits of their re- 
spective districts. 

For the information of all concerned, 
it is stated that two of the rules adopted 
by the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
‘in April, 1873. as follows :— 

RuLE.—‘* When a bale of cotton is in 
a merchantable condition as to compact- 
ness and covering, it shall be considered 
in compliance with the provisions of the 
‘fourth section of the act of February 28, 
; 1871, requiring all bales of cotton to be 
| thoroughly covered with bagging and 
|compactly pressed. Cotton well and 
| securely put in bags shall not be consid- 

ered as loose cotton, nor shall baled hay, 
/ used for feeding stock on board, be con- 
sidered as loose hay within the meaning 
of the law. The tearing of the bagging 
iin the act of handling, or cutting it in 
sampling the cotton, or for other pur- 
poses, when the same is repaired at the 
/earliest moment possible, shall not be 
| considered as sufficient grounds for com- 
| plaint.” 
| RULE.—‘‘ No local inspector shall be 
| employed in any business other than the 
duties of his office without the consent, 
| in writing, of the supervising inspector 
|of the district.”’ 
| —Were not approved by the Secretary of 
| the Treasury, and are, therefore, null 
|and void. 
| PRESCRIBING FEES FOR INTERNAL 

REVENUE GAUGING. 

OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
| WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18, 1875. 
| Section 53 of the act of July 20, 1868, 
'as amended by the act of June 6, 1872, 
| provides that the compensation of inter- 

nal revenue gaugers shall be by fees 
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dependent upon the quantity gauged, to 
be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, which, together with 
their actual and necessary travelling ex- 
penses, shall be paid by the United States 
monthly. 

By virtue of this provision, fees at the 
following rates are prescribed, per proof 
gallon, to take effect on and after July 
1, 1878: 

"For the first five hundred gallons in 
the month, ten cents per gallon; next 
five hundred, five cents; next five hun- 
dred, two cents; next three thousand 
five hundred, one cent; next thirty-five 
thousand, one-tenth of one cent; next 
forty thousand, one-twentieth of one 
cent; all over eighty thousand, one fif- 
tieth of one cent. 

The foregoing rates will apply to all 
spirits withdrawn from warehouse on 
payment of tax, or for export; to 


the fees of a gauger for any month shall 
exceed the rate of seven dollars for each 
day on which service is rendered, then 
said rates are to be reduced so as tolimit 
the fees to that sum; that is to say,a 
gauger shall not receive as fees a sum in 
excess of the rate of seven dollars per 
|day for each day on which he renders 
service during any one month. 

When, because of the presence of sac- 
charine matter, the hydrometer will not 
‘indicate the proof, the computation will 
| be made upon the wine gallons—the wine 
| gallons being used instead of the proof 
| gallons. 
| Internal revenue gaugers are prohib- 
| ited from being or becoming interested, 
/directly or indirectly, in the manufac- 
| ture, purchase, or sale of tobacco, snuff, 
| or Cigars, or in the production, rectifica- 
| tion, redistillation, or purchase or sale 
| of distilled or fermented liquors. They 





spirits entered for deposit in warehouse; are not prohibited from engaging in any 
to fruit brandy; and to spirits gauged | other business which will not interfere 
for rectifiers and wholesale liquor deal-| with the efticient discharge of the duties 


ers. 
lf under the foregoing prescribed rates | 


| of their oftice. 
J. W. Dovuauass, Cominissioner. 
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VIEWS OF THE GRANGER MOVEMENT. 

The subject of cheap transportation of 
farm products to a paying market con- 
stitutes a live question at this time. 
Relating, as it does, to the support and 
happiness of innumerable human lives, 
it cannot be without general interest. 
Pastoral scenes, depicting life in our 
boundless West, are always pleasant 
subjects of study. We, therefore, pro- 


of early dissolution. In due season 
Time, the great arbiter, will decide this 
point. We, therefore, will attempt no 
Solution here, but wili leave all to study 
| the views which the press presents, and 
‘to draw their own conclusions as to the 
feasibility and permanency of particular 
plans and movements which now en- 
gage the attention of large classes of 
our people. 





pose a small alcove in our photograph) The Bates county (Mo.) Record copies, 
gallery for such views of the granges as | with favorable comments, an eulogium of 
our provincial exchanges have brought | the workings of the new farmers’ move- 
us. iment, in which the following language 
With regard to the wisdom of the | occurs: 
methods proposed for improving the| ‘Weare glad to note that the time is 
condition of the farmers, we have no rapidly approaching when the farmer 
room for comment in this department | pci in oi os roller ipearces 
of the REPUBLIC. ‘other ‘humbugs.’? A marked change is 
The Patrons of Husbandry have es- | daily taking place in the mental element 
tablished an order in the special inter- | of the husbandman. While he has always 
ests of agriculture, Many object to it pee aaturgy, common-sense mina tev0- 
as a class organization, which cannot be jng apparatus,’ and he begins to look at 
long sustained, while others denounce his vocation from a higher standpoint, 
the feature of its secrecy, which is not and developing a larger amount of re- 


iets : ee - : aq | fection in the prosecution of his labors, 
maintained in ordinary trade-unions as | }1¢ is not satistied that his hands shall 


an element which, for any class purpose pe the only instruments of his success; 
in America, must carry with it the seeds | he is making his brains the fulcrum for 
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more powerful effort. He has awoke to | Stateshould fix reasonable railway rates; 
_ nage id o cueee Gace oe and mo that when a road owns a line in two or 
ibrary, and a broader view of society, | it Haan 

A oa . ° obe anere r( a 2 
and its social and political organizations | Ore States the General Government 


is the result. Hence we find him apply- | shouldregulate rates of fare and freights 
ing his lever to the objects obstructing | upon such line; that the creation of 
2 pe Se rphirgg 4 the siege '€8 | fictitious stocks by railroad managers 
and oppressions that have borne him | catalan — - 
down are feeling the forceof hisawakened | should be restrained bylaw. It opposed 
power.” the acceptance of favors by judicial, 
, 5 . aisle » ¢ Cc ers 
The editor of the Monticello (N. Y.) | wapastess a from 
: P . ¢ ay < 4 vi m A . 
Republican, while on a Western tour, | ene ah he Rios anna b — 
. . : nende 1€ lnvestigatlon Oo p aring 
writes to his paper the result of his ob- | , ee pyietioeriens. 
ine | of narrow-gauge and tram railways 
servations thus: | é : 
: | upon cheap transportation. Also the 
“In view of the hundreds of thou-! ¢onowine water routes: 
4 > « / . 


sands of bushels of corn stored in| 

rude eribs, and even piled upon the| “The Niagara ship canal, the Cham- 
ground, through Iowa, Nebraska, and | plain canal route, from the St. Law- 
Kansas, the query suggests itself) rence to New York; the Fox River ca- 
whether the country is a success or rail- | nal, of Wisconsin ; the James Kiver and 
roads a failure. Large sections of those} Kanawha, through water line ; the Lli- 
States are peculiarly adapted to corn | nois and Michigan canal, and the Illi- 
raising ; but what good is there in pro- | noisriver improvement, the Atlantic and 
ducing corn if there isno market for it ?} Great Western canal, and the Missis- 
and what is the use of building railroads | sippi and Appalachicola canal, along the 
if they cannot be made serviceable in| Guif coast.” 








carrying the necessaries of life from one | 
section where produced to another where 
consumed ?”’ 


“Olivia,” the lady Washington corres- | ‘ : 
wn | hour law, the Agricultural Land Grant 


pondent of the Philadelphia Press has 
written a rose-colored description of the 
new order of ‘*The Patrons of Hus- 
bandry.” The feature of female mem- 
bership in the granges appears to have 
captivated the fair ‘‘Olivia.”? After de- 
scribing the origin and method of the 
organization, she states that it com- 
menced here in Washington in Febru- 
ary, 186%, under the leadership of Mr. 
William Saunders. She says: 

“So far their blows have fallen heaviest 
on what are called the ‘middle-men.? 
Iowa. who leads the van, last year saved 
$450,000 in her purchases of agricultural 
implements. By meaus of this order the 
farmer bought direct from the manu- 
facturer, whilst the middle-man or agent 
had to step aside.” 

The Logansport (Ind.) Journal gives a 
favorable report of the proceedings of 
a National Agricultural Congress re- 
cently heldatIndianapolis. It was com- 
posed of two hundred and fifty delegates 
from the subordinate granges in twenty- 
five States. It resolved that the con- 
soldidation of parallel lines of railways 


should be prohibited by law; that the! 











After stating that the Congress re- 
fused to consider questions of currency, 
tariff, and finance, to act on the eight- 


bill; that it held that it was no part of 


ithe design of the organization to dis- 


cuss or act upon purely political ques- 
tions, the editor says: 


‘It was a body of sensible men, which 
is described by the Indianapolis Journal 
as the most intellectual looking assembly 
ever gathered in that city.”’ 


The Webster City (Lowa) Freeman, in 
giving a summary of the workings of 
the order, remarks : 


‘* Both sexes are admitted, and this 
may toa great extent account for the 
rapid growthof theorder. Their greatest 
increase is said to have taken place in 
the lastsix months, as they were not 
above 60,000 in number at the close of 
1871—and if they are 50,000 now, their 
increase in those months amounts to 
440,000, being at the rate of 27,500 a 
mouth, a surprising rate for a fraternity 
to grow—and rather alarming when we 
consider that the Grangers may take it 
into their heads to act as a political 
party. They are, as a rule, farmers or 
agriculturists generally, and their main 
purpose is to secure cheap transportation 
for farm produce, a point that interests 
all, those who eat quite as much as those 
who grow.” 
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